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VOICES AND SINGERS 


Which is primary, the voice or the song? 









If we prefer singers to voices, it is not that we NEW RELEASES 
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Monaural — VRS-9051 
Stereolab — VSD-2035 
‘*Finds Robeson in 
magnificent voice with a 


prize vocal agility less, but that we 
prize the art of interpretation more. Thus 
artists like PAUL 





ROBESON, command of resources 
that grow rather than di- 
ALFRED minish with the passing 
of time.’’ Saturday Re- 
DELLER view, on Robeson (VRS- 






























































ERICH 
KUNZ, 
MARTHA 
SCHLAMME, 
ODETTA and 
others in the 
Vanguard- Bach Guild 
catalogue are more than fine 
vocalists. They make a song 
come alive. And as we listen the 
the voice itself takes on 
new rich colors. Then 
one song links to another, 
that to the « 


third, and 4A for the 
the program Bach Guild 

catalogue, 
becomes more a; 
than just a LEON BIBB 


ALFRED DELLER 

THE DELLER CONSORT 
ROLAND HAYES 
ERICH KUNZ 
GERMAINE MONTERO 
ODETTA 


group of songs. Dd 


It adds up toa 


en oat Ronson 
memorable TERESA STICH-RANDALL 
musical THE WEAVERS 
experience. 
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MARTHA SCHLAMME 
SINGS JEWISH FOLK 
SONGS, Vol. 2 

Monaural — VRS-9049 
Stereolab — VSD-2032 
‘*Stands out among 
folk singers for her charm 
and her mastery of the 





Jewish folk idiom... Miss 
Schlamme and Vanguard 
have turned out a gem.”’ 
N.Y. Times, on Jewish 
Folk Songs, Vol. 1 (VRS- 
9011) 


PURCELL: WELCOME TO 
ALL THE PLEASURES 
BLOW: ODE ON 

THE DEATH OF 

HENRY PURCELL 

Alfred Deller, Soloists of 
the Deller Consort, with 
Orch., Lute, Recorders 
Monaural — BG-590 
Stereolab — BGS-5015 
“This is one of the great 
recordings in the steadily 
growing Purcell canon.”’ 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, on 
Purcell's Ode for St. 
Cecilia's Day (BG-559) 


ODETTA: MY EYES 
HAVE SEEN... 
Monaural — VRS 9059 
Stereolab — VSD-2046 
“Filled Town Hall with a 
warming and often elec- 
trifying glow... She is a 
highly cultivated singer 
bringing to everything 
she sings the strong 
imprint of her warm, 
positive and enormously 
skillful personality."’ N.Y. 
Times, on Odetta’s 1959 
Town Hall concert. 


List Price: 


MONAURAL 12” $4.98 
STEREOLAB 12” $5.95 
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on page 800. (Photo by J. Abresch) 





Notes on an almost forgotten form of 
chamber music—is it coming back? 


The Piano Duet 
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XCEPT for the madrigal, there was 
E possibly no other single form more 
dependent on non-musical stimuli than 
music for the piano, four-hands. Unlike 
the madrigal, which evolved from existing 
forms, music for piano duet was, at its 
inception, something new and untried, and 
its history reflects not only the rise and 
decline of a new type of music, but also 
the vagaries of a developing society; a 
society in which a new class—the middle 


class—was rising, with its own needs and 


desires. Like the madrigal, which suited 
the musical and social requirements of an 
era, music for the piano duet was in har- 
mony with the requirements of a new 
society in a different era. 

Phe first compositions for keyboard duet 
were probably written during the latter 
part of the sixteenth or early part of the 
seventeenth century by the = madrigal 
composers Nicholas Carleton and Thomas 
Tomkins. Carleton called his composi- 
tion “A Verse for two to play on one 
Virginall or Organe” and Tomkins’ com- 
position was “A Fancy for two to play”. 

We next read of music for four hands in 
the July 11, 1765 issue of the London 
Public Advertiser, stated that 


Mozart and his sister will “play together 


which 


on one clavier with the keyboard covered.” 
It cannot be definitely ascertained whether 
or not brother and sister performed one of 
young Wolfgang's own compositions, but 
we do know that about this time the nine- 
year-old Mozart did write a sonata for 
clavier, four hands in C major (Kk. 19d). 

Another composer who probably wrote 
duets about this time was Mozart’s friend 
the “English Bach”, Johann Christian. 
\lthough his duets Op. 15 and Op. 18 were 
printed approximately between 1778 and 
1781, it is entirely possible that Mozart 
heard some of Bach's still unpublished 
early four-hand sonatas during his travels 
on the continent. We know, too, that 
Joseph Haydn wrote duets at about this 
time, and it is not unlikely that the young 
Mozart may have heard some of these 
compositions. 

Piano duets first came into prominence 
in 1777, when Charles Burney (author of 
A General History of Music and father of 
Fanny Evelina) 


Burney, authoress of 
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published his “Four Sonatas or Duets for 


two performers on one Piano Forte or 
Harpsichord”. In the preface to this 
s some of his 
While many 
fine compositions for two keyboard instru- 


volume, Burney gives 1 


reasons for writing duets. 


ments have been composed and published, 
“the inconvenience of having two Harpsi- 
chords, or two Piano-Fortes, in the same 
remain 


room, and the short time they 


exactly in tune together’ has prevented 
greater cultivation and enjoyment of this 
type of music, “notwithstanding all the 
advantages which, in other respects, it 
offers to musical students.' The playing 
of Duets by fwo persons upon One instru- 
ment is, however, attended with nearly as 
many advantages, without the incon- 
venience of crowding a room, or of fre- 
quent double tuning. -And though, at 
first, the near approach of the hands of the 
different performers may seem awkward 
and embarrassing, a little use and con- 
trivance with respect to the manner of 
placing them, and the choice of fingers, will 
soon remove that difficulty. 

“Besides the Amusement which such 
experiments will afford, they may be made 
subservient to two very useful purposes of 
improvement, as they will require a parti- 
cular attentionfo Time, and to that clair- 
obscure? which is produced by different 
degrees of Piano and Forte. Errors com- 
mitted in the Measure, by either of the 
performers of these pieces, who may ac- 
celerate, retard, or otherwise break its 
proportions, will be sooner discovered, and 
consequently attended with more dis- 
agreeable effects, than if such errors were 
committed by a single player, unaccom- 
panied; as the harmony, and consent of 
parts will be totally destroyed by the least 
deviation from strict time of either player, 
unless the other give way, and conform to 
the mistakes that are made. And with 
respect to the 


Performer should try to discover when he 


Pianos and Fortes, each 


has the Principal Melody given to him, 
or when he is only to accompany that 
Melody; in order, either to make it more 
enrich its 


conspicuous, or merely to 


harmony. There is no fault in accom- 
panying, so destructive of good melody, 


taste, and expression, as the vanity with 
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which young and ignorant Performers are 


too frequently possessed, of becoming 


Principals, when they are only Subalterns; 


and of heard, when they have 


that 


being 


nothing to say merits particular 


attention. If the part which would afford 
the greatest pleasure to the hearer be 
suffocated, and rendered inaudible. by too 
loud an accompaniment, it is like throwing 
the capital figure of a piece into the back- 
ground, or degrading the master into a 
servant 

By 1780 piano duets had become stand- 
ard musical fare 
eighteenth 


Previous to the century, 


music was written for either the church 


or the court \side from the religious 
music it heard, the public rarely had the 
hear music 


opportunity to except at 


festivals and dances. Operas and concerts 
were for the benetit of the royal or aristo- 
cratic families who employed composers to 
write music for the entertainment of 
themselves and their friends. 

From the early part of the eighteenth 
century the rising middle class began to 
exert more and more pressure on the bonds 
imposed upon it by the vestiges of a feudal 
past Their desire to learn and to ex- 
perience some of the pleasures previously 


denied them became evident in the liter- 


iture of the period as well as in the music. 


The comp'ete score of Borodin’s ““Chopst:cks’’ Requ en 


Reoviem 


Peasicms 





One-act comic operas, depicting everyday 





life, were sandwiched between the acts of 


longer and more serious operas dealing 


with the troubles in some far-off land 
between roval families and the gods they 
looked up to. The heroic drama was 


gradually replaced by the comedy of 


manners or situation, and the middle 


class became increasingly more concert- 
and opera-conscious. “Towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century the first public 
concerts were held in Germany, and a few 
years later, in the 1760s, public subcription 
concerts under Johann Christian Bach and 
Karl Friedrich Abel were introduced into 
England. 

Che desire of the middle classes to attend 
concerts was accompanied by their desire 
to perform and sing for their own pleasure. 
If the royal families could have their 
the middle classes would 
best 


buy whatever music they could that suited 


court-composers, 


do the next thing, which was to 


their purposes, and play it at home. It 


was because of their almost insatiable 


demand for more music that not only did 
music publishers pop up like flowers in 
spring, but also a tremendous amount of 
music for the home came to be written. 
Innumerable duets for violins, flutes, 
cellos etc., were produced in addition to 


the traditional forms of chamber music, 
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Phe type of ‘“Hausmusik”’ which virtual- 
ly eclipsed all others in popularity with the 
middle-class amateurs was music for the 
piano, four hands. Here was a form of 
chamber music that required only two 
persons of moderate pianistic abilities, and 
Mozart 


came alive again when they were played on 


the symphonies of Haydn and 


In addition to the 
arrangements of 


only one instrument. 
numerous orchestral 


works for four hands, many _ sonatas, 
sonatinas, suites, etc., were composed, as 
well as compositions for one piano, three 
hands and concertos for piano, four hands 
By 1800 piano duets had 


become as much of a social function among 


and orchestra. 


the middle classes and musical amateurs 
as string quartets, piano quartets and 
trios, had among the professional mu- 
sicians and dilettanti.* 

In the early part of the nineteenth 
century there were two notable occurrences 
which affected the development of music 
in general and of piano music in particular. 
One was the almost total disappearance 
(except in isolated instances) of the court- 
composer, and the emergence of the com- 
poser as a free agent. The composers, no 
longer responsible to royal courts, did not 
have to worry as their predecessors did 
about pleasing the royal palette. They now 
endeavored to live off their earnings as 
and 
whatever remuneration they received from 


teachers, performers, conductors, 
the sales or performances of their music. 
The second important occurrence about 
this time was the improvement of the 
piano. Until then pianos were generally 
made along the lines laid down by Cristo- 
fori and Silbermann. In the last years of 
and the first 


quarter of the nineteenth, piano makers 


the eighteenth century 


1. All spelling, 

Burney’'s. 

Shading. 

“Dilettanti’’ in this sense refers primarily to 
members of the royal or noble families who 
employed orchestras, composers, or chamber 
music groups to perform for their entertain- 
ment. Frequently members of such families 
were excellent artists, writers and instrumenta- 
lists. 

Violin I, Haydn; Violin II, Dittersdorf; Viola, 
Mozart; Cello, Wanhal (a famous Bohemian 
composer). 

5. This is the same story that was used by Tchai- 
kovsky as the basis for his ballet, The Nut- 
cracker. Some of Hoffmann’'s short stories 
form the basis for the opera by Offenbach. 


punctuation and emphasis are 


+ 
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(among the Muzio Clementi) adopted the 
practice of adding additional notes to the 
keyboard, reinforcing the frames with 
steel, and the use of a new escape mechan- 
ism that enabled the pianist to play re- 
peated notes in quick succession. All 
these, in addition to other changes, gave 
the newer pianos a more spectacular sound 
and created a need for a piano technique 
that was able to more fully exploit the 
possibilities of the improved instrument. 
The 


quarter of the nineteenth century a new 


result was that during the second 
which 
brilliant 
upper and richer, fuller, lower registers. 


pianistic technique was evolved 


made greater use of the more 

The piano duets of this period, while 
greatly increasing the available literature, 
appeared to fall off in quality in almost 
inverse proportion to the quantity pro- 
duced. intent on 


Composers were so 


satisfying the demands of the public for 
“Showy” music that one might say they 
It is 
for this reason that there were produced, 
during the years from about 1825 to 1875, 


countless 


wrote first and thought afterwards. 


fantasies and potpourris on 
themes from the favorite operas, on folk 
tunes, and on themes from contemporary 
instrumental works. All these pieces were 
designed to sha@v off the crystalline shim- 
mer of the upper registers of the piano, 
while the lower register (played by the 
secondo), was generally relegated to play- 
ing uninteresting and inferior accompani- 
Not all the composers of the 
this course, 
but for every first-rate work of Weber, 
Shubert, Schumann, Dvofak and Brahms 
Moscheles, Kalk- 
brenner, Czerny, and others. To some 


ment figures. 


time wrote in manner, of 


there were dozens by 


extent the last-named might be excused, 
since many of his duets are worthy of 
revival, but even he succumbed too many 
times to the demand for more flashy and 
superficial piano duets. 

So great was the demand for piano duet 
music that a substantial proportion of 
eighteenth-century orchestral, chamber, 
and operatic music was arranged for four 
hands. While some of these compositions 
already had been arranged as duets in the 
composer's own lifetime (needless to say, 
not by the composer, and without his 
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permission), it was all gone over again in 
terms of the more brilliant piano of the 
middle and late nineteenth century. It 
came to be almost standard procedure for 
a composer to arrange his own works for 
piano duet, or entrust them to a friend or 
pupil, rather than have a publisher’s hack 
do the work. Beethoven allowed his friend 
and pupil Czerny to do this work, even 
venturing suggestions on how certain 
passages might be improved, while Brahms 
had of their 


symphonies and suites arranged for piano 


and Tchaikovsky many 


four hands by friends whom they trusted. 


Not only were symphonies, chamber 
music, and operas arranged for four hands, 
but also works for piano solo passed over 
the “doctor's” table: Chopin Nocturnes, 
Sach ‘Two-Part Inventions and organ 
works, sonatas by Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven were only some of the com- 
positions to be operated on during these 
years 

With the advent of the phonograph, 
cinema, radio, and television, the useful 


days of the piano duet, so far as the general 


public was concerned, were over. Their 
function as a social force was replaced by 
the newer media of mass communication 
and entertainment Four-hand music 
came to be in so litthke demand that pub- 
lishers begged their composers not to 
write duets. Within a few years, indeed, 
publishers were complaining that they 
could not sell even the duets of Mozart, 
Schubert, and Schumann. More than one 
publisher was forced to drop these com- 
posers’ duets from their catalogues not so 
long ago 

The explanation of public indifference 
towards these masterpieces, while based 


on individual reasons, comes down to the 
had its own form 


The 


same thing: Each era 


of private and public entertainment. 


madrigal served a social and musical 
function in its time, as chamber music and 
Hausmusik did in a later era. The newer 
forms of entertainment made it easier to 


be amused by others, even if indirectly, 


to entertain and amuse one’s self. 


that 


than 


Remember chamber music is es- 


sentially a social function in which two or 
more people get together to exchange ideas 
both verbal. We can be 


musical and 
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certain that when Mozart's ‘“Haydn”’ 
Quartets were first tried out, one summer's 
evening in 1784 at the Vienna apartment 
of the English composer Stephen Storace, 
there were refreshments and conversation 


as well as music. 


Similarly, in the last 
years of the nineteenth century, when a 
new Brahms symphony was played four- 
hands, or a new ballet of Tchaikovsky was 
tried out in parlors, such occasions were 
The lay 
this 


social no less than musical ones. 


person, too, for whom so much of 


music was actually written, would have 
friends over to perform his latest purchase 
of duets, trios, or other form of Hausmusik. 

In the past few years there has been a 
reawakening of interest in music for the 
piano, four hands. Some of the leading 


American composers have written first- 
rate compositions for this medium, and the 
piano-playing public seems to be redis- 
covering the original four-hand music of 
Brahms, et al. Doubt- 


less there are many possible explanations 


Schumann, Dvorak, 


for this, none of which will be gone into 
Suffice it that 


publishers are once again finding it to their 


here. to say a number of 


advantage to print new collections of 


duets (varying from poor to excellent 
and to reissue some of their previously 
withdrawn publications. 

Piano teachers, too, are finding uses for 
duets which had previously eluded them: 
Those of their voung students who are not 
proficient enough to play alone at a student 
recital are assigned the pupil's part in one 
of the many student-teacher duets 
Teachers have also noticed that, while a 
student may quickly lose interest in work- 
ing on a composition himself, the thrill of 
working with a friend has not only been 
musically exciting, but also in many cases 
effective in welding friendships. 

\n especially interesting development 
in the history of the piano duet, by the 
way, is the number and variety of com- 
positions this 
Schubert. In fact, Schubert 


music for piano duet than he did for piano 


written for medium by 


wrote more 
solo, omitting the dances. It is too bad 


that more of his four-hand pieces are not 


known to the public, either through 
recordings or live performances. One of 
—-—-——————_—_ —— ——(Continued on page 816) 
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‘Much Ado’ 


By JACK DIETHER 


SHAKESPEARE: JMuch Ado About 
Nothing. Hilton Edwards and Michael 
MacLiammoir’s Dublin Gate Theatre. 


Induction and five acts from the Cam- 
bridge edition. Spoken Word set SW- 
\6, six sides, $17.85. 

SHAKESPEARE: The Taming of the 
Shrew. Same company, complete in 
Induction and five acts from the Cam- 
bridge edition. Spoken Word set SW- 
AZ, six sides, $17.85. 
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ERE ARE twovery different Shake- 
| i spearean comedies with one theme 
in common: the mating of a difficult pair 
who outwardly show much dislike for each 
other. Katherine and Petruchio, Beatrice 
and Benedick, two highly individualistic 
couples, show how the poet's approach 
matured in only seven years. From low 
farce (The Taming of the Shrew) to high 
(Much Ado About 
putting it rather broadly, but that is the 
general direction. 


comedy Nothing) is 
The Shrew is already 
far superior in tone to its sources, one of 
ribald whose shrew is 
literally tamed, flayed, and wrapped in 
the salted hide of an old horse ‘‘for her 
better behavior’. 


which is a poem 


What a journey from 
this medieval stuff to Shakespeare’s own 
Kate, whom Margaret Webster can see as 


a ‘“modern’’ woman, “‘of intellect, courage, 
and enormous energy of mind and body, 
shut up in a society where women were 
supposed only to look decorative, do em- 
broidery, and play on the virginals and the 


lute’’! 


Kate’s main escape is bad temper, 
that of Beatrice is barbed wit; the under- 
In his 


tragedies, we may see a similar growth 


lying progressivism is the same. 


by comparing the use of Grand Guignol, 
first in Titus Andronicus and then in King 
Lear, since in afid by itself Guignol is only 


the other side of the farcical coin: cruelty 


for the sake of shuddering instead of 


tittering. Of course Titus is as perfect a 


work in its way as Lear, but “its way” is as 


far removed as the Milky Way from 
Andromeda. (Our modern synthesis of 
farce and Guignol is the “sick joke’, a 


genre to Which my own contribution would 
be the throwback who sits through the 
whole of Aing Lear thinking it’s a com- 
edy.) 

The Taming of the Shrew 


is, at any rate, something less than per- 


in its entirety 


fect, if only because its “frame” is not a 
frame as we understand it, and on the 
stage must either be completed from the 
It really 
is not permissible, according to acquired 


outside or omitted altogether. 


ideas of dramatic construction, to put a 
character up on the stage for whom the 
“play within a play” is supposed to be 
given, and then just leave him there with- 


out another thought. This Christopher 
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Paul 


was taken by Shakespeare from 


enacted here by 


Sly (marvelously 


Farrell 
an earlier farce, The Taming of a Shrew, 
in which he himself may have had a hand. 
The snobbish idea of entertaining a drunk- 
en tinker for a lark, persuading him that 
he is actually a great lord who has been 
suffering from amnesia, and dressing up 
a page boy as his lady, is funny enough 


on its own farcical terms, and consider- 


ably beyond that under Shakespeare's 
hand: 
\m I a lord, and have I such a 
lady? 
Or do I dream? Or have I 


2 


dreamed till now 
Induction, Scene 2 

This anticipates no less than Bottom 

Night's Dream. But 

the earlier Shrew went further in relating 


it to the 


in A Midsummer 


“interior” play (as the modern 
“Kiss Ve, Kate” does). Sly, 
as Harold Goddard points out, has a 


trame ot 


shrewish wife of his own, and “‘at the end 
of the performance we see him starting 
off for home to try out the knowledge he 
Miss Webster ad- 
vises producers to “raid”’ this earlier play 
for additional Sly material. But did 
Shakespeare drop this link intentionally, 


has just acquired”. 


or was it omitted from the posthumous 


folio by accident? Goddard maintains 
it was too obvious a contrivance, and that 
connection 


Shakespeare had a_ subtler 


in mind—just that as Sly is suffering from 
the delusion that he is a great lord, so 
Petruchio at the end of the play deludes 
himself that he has succeeded in becoming 
a great lord over his wife, and is similarly 
due for a rude awakening. Goddard is 
usually a sharp commentator, but this is 
one of his farther-fetched extrapolations, 
and his clinching “proof” is of the order of 
logic that can be used to prove that Queen 
Elizabeth wrote Shakespeare's plays or 
that the moon is made of green cheese. 

Once more the Dublin Gate company 
the whole 
Now I 


don't know how this company handles the 


gives us an integral reading 


play and nothing but the play. 


Sly problem on the stage, but obviously 
the fact that on record the play is heard 
and not seen reduces the problem to the 
Out of sight, out of 
so we just forget about him. But 


“vanishing” point. 


mind 
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what does this same invisibility do to the 
inner play that follows? Downright farce 
always relies on sight gags (‘‘the age-old 
arts of vaudeville’, as Miss Webster says) 
more than other forms of comedy do, so 
naturally the phonographic success of this 
endeavor depends on compensating in 
Michael 


manages this 


other ways for their absence. 
MacLiammoir (Petruchio 
by a certain over-richness of vocal produc- 
tion, especially in those scenes where he is 
acting the tyrant over his servants for 
Eves roll, so 


Kate's benetit. 


cannot 
r’’s do. Dishes and trays can still crash, 
servants cry out as they flee, and at least 
the suggestion of strenuous goings-on is 
maintained. How much fun this will be to 


phonophiles I wouldn't try to predict. 
The modern sophisticated interpretation 
of the outcome (anticipating, as Goddard 
What Knows) is 


plausibly there for those who wish to take 


Says, Eve ry Woman 


it so, while those who prefer to leave it as 
farce intact may receive Kate's final self- 
without the knowing 


humbling speech 


winks. The wager that gives rise to it 


simply suggests that Kate is feminine 
enough to prefer a man who ‘‘commands” 


to one who “‘bids” or “entreats’’. 
In Much 
and Benedick further sublimate the battle 


Ado About Nothing, Beatrice 


of the sexes into the intellectual realm of 
Wilde. They 


turn, it is true, from bearers of wit more 


Congreve, Sheridan and 
to objects of fun when love begins to hit 
the mark, and their byplay is subse- 
quently swamped in the ramifications of 


the ‘“‘subplot” (as we tend to regard it). 
But the initial emphasis on wit as a social 
and sexual weapon is there in full measure, 
and removes Shakespeare's comedy for the 
“Vou 
have put him down, lady, you have put 
him down,” Don reproves her 
(Act II, Scene 1). “So I would not he 
should do me, my lord,”’ Beatrice replies, 
““Bea- 
trice and Benedick”’, writes John Palmer, 
“run away with Much Ado About Nothing 


first time far from its lowly origins. 


Pedro 


“lest I prove the mother of fools.” 


much as Mercutio would certainly have 
run away with Romeo and Juliet if Shake- 
speare had not killed him off only just in 
Whether Shakespeare meant this 
to happen is impossible to say, but he 


time. 
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certainly knew what he had done when, 


sitting back to survey his work, he gave 
it a title which should plainly indicate that 
his borrowed plot counted for nothing in 
his achievement.’” That is as plausible an 
explanation of the title as I have heard. 
Goddard, however, refuses to take this 
title at its face value at all, and makes 
much ado about “nothing” in an alleged 
metaphysical sense. 

The difference between Petruchio and 
Benedick is clarified by the fact that in 
these recordings MacLiammoir  under- 
takes them both. His Benedick is vocally 
somewhere between his Petruchio and his 
fine Malvolio in Twelfth Night (see the 
\pril, 1959, issue). especially at the point 
where his vanity is pricked by Beatrice’s 
supposed adulation (II-3). There is 
something quite Malvolian in Benedick’s 
“T will be horribly in love with her” 
which MacLiammoir catches without 
descending into the utter fatuity of the 
steward. He has a stronger partner in 
Maureen Toal (Kate) than in Coralie 
Carmichael (Beatrice). There should, of 
course, be as sharp a contrast between the 
ladies as between the gentlemen, for 
Beatrice is never ‘“‘curst’”’ (shrewish), and 
for all her flippancy and sarcasm is even 
described as “born in a merry hour”’ 
II-1). But I don’t believe she is any- 
where as positively jovial in her attack 
is Miss Carmichael makes her, else there is 
no point in the messenger’s “I will hold 
friends with you, lady” (I-1). And the 
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Katharine Hepburn and Al- 
fred Drake, foreground, as 
Beatrice and Benedick in the 
1957 American Shakespeare 
Festival production of ‘Much 
Ado About Nothing’ at 
Stratford, Connecticut 
(Friedman - Abeles Photo) 














fun of her ‘Against my will IT am sent to 
bid you come in to dinner” (IT-3) lies in 
the contrast between its sardonic delivery 
and the way the newly enamored Bene- 
dick receives it: ‘‘There’s a double 
meaning in that.’” Katharine Hepburn 
or Rosalind Iden I considered ideal for 
this part when I saw them. Miss Car- 
michael is too flowery by temperament nor 
can she deliver with sufficiently cold re- 
solve, even with a significant pause before 
it, her most unexpectedly serious line in 
the play: s 
Benedick: Come, bid me do any- 
thing for thee. 
Beatrice: Kill Claudio. (IV-1) 

This brings us to the relatively dated 
“subplots” of these plays, and the prob- 
lem of sustaining their interest through 
an uncut text. Much Ado can scarcely 
miss theatrically when trimmed as a 
starring vehicle for Gielgud and Leighton, 
or Hepburn and Drake. But there is no 
escaping the fact that Beatrice and 
Benedick have less to add to .the latter 
half of the play, where the betrothal of 
Claudio and Hero, and the melodramatic 
plot against them, are worked out in full. 
There is a serious problem for a modern 
audience in this part of the story—more 
serious than the ‘‘acceptance” of female 
subjugation on the farcical level in The 
Shrew. Claudio’s treatment of his fiancée 
when she is falsely accused, and his de- 
nunciation of her on the most absurdly 


contrived evidence, is apt to make us feel 
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that he is the real villain of the piece, 
more than the dour Don John (Dennis 
Brennan) who so delightfully informs us 
in the third scene that ‘‘though I cannot be 
said to be a flattering honest man, it must 
not be denied but I am a plain-dealing 
villain”. If plain dealing is punished, we 
ask, why should hypocritical rectitude be 
so facilely rewarded? That is why, after 
the suffering inflicted on Hero (Daphne 


Carroll) by IV-1 of 


her betrothed’'s resolution to 


the carrving out in 
inhuman 
“Shame her at the altar’ (“Give not this 
rotten orange to vour friend"’), there is an 
almost electric clearing of the air at Bea- 
trice’s adjuration, *‘ Kill Claudio.” 

In this uncut presentation, Claudio is 
made acceptable in the only way we can 


begin to accept him, as a green adolescent 


who is as hot-headed and poetic in his 
early “over-estimation of the sexual 
object’’ (Freud) as in his later too- 
credulous disillusionment We tend to 





make allowances for the youthful soldier 
who expresses those early feelings in such 
haunti y terms as these: 
3ut now I am returned and that 
war-thoughts 
Have left their places vacant, in 
their rooms 
Come thronging soft and delicate 
desires, 
\ll prompting me how fair young 
Hero is, 
Saving I liked her ere I went to 
wars I-1) 
Even so, the young gentleman doesn't 
neglect to inquire about the girl’s dowry 
first. The problematic role is splendidly 


handled Word has 


slipped in omitting the actor's 


here, and Spoken 
up badly 
name from its otherwise complete cast. 
From the other plays in the series, he can 
be identified as Patrick McLarnon. 


What are 


the piece, 


ostensibly the conventional 


clowns of Dogberry, Verges, 
and the rest of the night watch who dis- 
cover Don John’s plot, are actually so 
individual that they have become as well 
known as the comic hero and _ heroine. 
that 


with his constant murdering 


Dogberry himself, most ‘‘senseless 


and fit man”, 
of the English language and inverted 
logic, is admirably portrayed by that same 
Paul Farrell whom we hear as Christo- 


pher Sly in the other album. In the re- 
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cent American Stratford production they 
were depicted as a western sheriff and his 


posse. |See note at the end of this re- 
view.—Ed.] This is in fact one of those 
comic masterpieces that can be made to 


fit against many backgrounds. To rush 
these people through their paces is “‘most 
tolerable, and not to be endured’. But 
with no sense of production hurry as they 
sprawl through their unabridged speeches, 
delicious malapropism, 


savoring every 


the total effect is hilarious. The rest of 
the company is up to standard, with co- 
Hilton 
ordinate role of Borachio. 
difficulty 
of The Shrew, another betrothal, is the ex- 


producer Edwards in the sub- 


rhe only with the subplot 
treme Elizabethan fondness for multiple 
disguises, and for pursuing the resultant 
complications. Thus, in the course of the 
furtive courtship of Kate’s sister Bianca 
by three suitors, we run into such stage 
directions as this: 
Enter Gremio, with Lucentio as 
Cambio; Petruchio, with Hor- 
tensio as Licio the musician; and 
Tranio as Lucentio, with Bion- 
dello bearing a lute and books. 
(II-1) 
Che mere listener is likely to throw up his 
hands at visualizing such a contrapuntal 
charade. But we ponder the act of watch- 
ing an actor impersonating the deluded 
impersonating 


Sly watching an = actor 


Lucentio impersonating someone else 
while another actor impersonates Tranio 
impersonating Lucentio, we realize that 
could — scarcely 


Pirandello pursue un- 


reality further. And we have in addition 
Shakespeare’s unflagging instinct for char- 
acterization even in such artificial plotting. 
Is Bianca an ingénue, or does she harbor 
more poison behind her simper than her 
does behind her bellow? 


sister shrew 


There are the merest suggestions, but 
modern commentators have not failed to 
note the favoritism to the pampered 
darling, the implied sibling rivalry, or the 
missed in the banquet 


fact so easily 


finale that the man who wins the fair 
Bianca is called a fool by her before the 
Daphne Carroll portrays 
Hilton Edwards is her 


bumbling father, and her suitors are well 


night is over. 
her to the life, 


————Continued on page 804) 
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VIRGIL THOMSON: His Life and 
Music, by Kathleen Hoover and John 
Cage. 288 pp. Illustrated. Thomas 
Yoseloff, $6. 


A Guest Review 
By RAY ELLSWORTH 


IRGIL THOMSON is certainly no 
V obscure figure in American music. 
His opera, ‘Four Saints in Three Acts,” 
to Gertrude Stein’s text, is certainly a 
famous opera. As chief music critic for 
the New York Herald Tribune from 1940 
to 1954 he made his name a _ household 
word among the review-reading public. 
He is written up in all the history books. 
There have been numerous recordings of 
his works; seven LPs are still available. 
As a prominent, even historic, personality, 
Thomson is certainly a part of the con- 
temporary horizon. 

Nevertheless, this fat, handsome, im- 
portant-looking, and closely printed study 
of his life and music comes as a surprise. 
It is, I think, worth asking why—even if 
I am the only one who is surprised. 

Thomson is supposed to be a ‘‘popular”’ 
composer—simple, amusing, sometimes a 


little gay; serious, of course, but “acces- 


sible’, as they say. This, at least, as 
opposed to many of his contemporaries, 
our ‘senior avant-garde’’, whose serious- 
ness seems loftier somehow than Thom- 
making them speak in terms that 


son's, 


are not simple, seldom amusing never 
“accessible’’ as 
Yet, 


“Four 


gay, and a good deal less 


well as less popular. where is 


Thomson's music? Saints”, his 


most famous work, is not alive as an 
opera, and not even in the form of a con- 
cert suite. Its largest fame, in fact, seems 


to have come from its libretto, not its 


Vr. Ellsworth is a 
ulate 


particularly artic- 


partisan of American music—a 
subject on which he is now completing a 


book for the Oxford University Press. 
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music: ‘Pigeons on the 


and so forth. 


grass, alas”, 
Even when its music is con- 
sidered, it is thought of as mainly redolent 
of a with 
French Dadaism, something serious minds 
long since left to the limbo of the roaring 
twenties along with the other toys. The 
RCA Victor LP of the score, cut to fit on 
one record, with the original cast and 


himself 


fleeting American flirtation 


Thomson conducting, has not 
been able to hold its place in the cata 
logue. 

His other opera, ‘‘The Mother of Us All,” 
also toa Stein text, presented by Columbia 
University in 1947, seems, in spite of a 
revival in 1956, to have died a-borning, 
though the Columbia recording of a suite 
from it (in ancient sonics) is still to be had. 
For a_ while 
scores achieved the kind of 


three of his various film 
popularity 
Thomson is supposed to enjoy—par- 
ticularly his music to Robert Flaherty’s 
Louisiana music to 
Pare Lorentz’ The River and The Plough 


That Broke the Plains ran close seconds 


Story, though the 


but now they¥too, seem to have faded 
from everywhere but the libraries of FM 


stations. The River, in fact, never was 


recorded by a commercial firm at all, 
though it was briefly available on an ARS 
recording. Thomson’s two symphonies 
are never played, his Cello Concerto 
His ballet, Filling Station, has no 
independent life in the concert hall as 
Rodeo or 


His vast output of 


rarely. 


do, for instance, 


Appalachian Spring. 


Copland’s 


piano and orchestral ‘portraits’ of his 
(Mayor 


Thompson, Picasso, etc.) are more heard 


friends LaGuardia,. Dorothy 


about than heard. Thomson left the 


Tribune in 1954 to devote more of his 
time to composing, but the only one of 
his subsequent works to reach the concert 
hall with any frequency has been his Con- 
certo for Flute, Strings, Harp and Per- 
cussion, though he has been busy enough 
at his workbench. 

Have you heard his eight Old English 
Songs, his Hommage @ Marya Freund for 
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solo piano, his 7,res Estam pas de Nivez, 
his music for the Paddy Chayevsky movie, 
The Goddess (without having seen the 
movie), or, similarly, any of his incidental 
music for no less than five Shakespearean 
plays written since 1954? If you have, 
you get around more than I do. 

From this it would seem that we have 
a paradox. Virgil Thomson, the major 
figure, the ‘“‘popular’’ and “accessible” 
composer, is not popular at all, and 
certainly cannot be called a major figure 
in the concert repertory. Clearly, some- 
thing is wrong. What is it? 

On the face of it, easiest would be to 
fault the music. Thomson the boulevard 
wit and jaunty iconoclast has failed his 
earlier promise as a musician, given us 
high jinks instead of music, written 
“down” to his audience and consequently 
fouled up his chances of serious considera- 
tion as one of the speakers from the peaks. 

Not in my opinion. 

Thomson's total contribution to the art 
of music so far is difficult to assess for a 
number of reasons, but his qualities simply 
as an artist and musician are not. There 
are but a handful of real talents alive at 
one time in any generation, and in our 
age Virgil Thomson is one of them. 
However, he is a special case in our music 
because, in addition to the normal apathy 
to new music characteristic of our milieu 
(which he has had to contend with along 
with everybody else), he has had to pay 
the penalties attendant upon composing 
his music out of personal need and con- 
viction rather than out of obedience to 
fashion and the demands of his time. 
Hundreds of lesser talents who tried al- 
ready lay buried under the big waves of 
neoclassicism and atonalism awash in 
our land. New graves are being opened 
every day. So for a man whose first act 
of freedom after serving his apprenticeship 
to the Parisian wits was to write a Sym- 
phony on a Hymn Tune, and who has never 
strayed very far from that original impulse 
despite all appearances to the contrary, 
Virgil Thomson has done well to have sur- 
vived at all, let alone reaped real atten- 
tion, understanding, and honor due. 

That is why this book is such a surprise 
to me 
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Virgil Thomson (Photo by Carl Van Vechten) 


And, at the same time, such a dis- 
appointment. Qh, it is a good book in its 
way. It is one of these double-decker 
deals found so practical in this country 
where the journalists cannot read music 
and the musicians cannot write words. 
Miss Hoover, in the first half of the book, 
deals straightforwardly, competently, and 
superficially with the events of Thomson’s 
life—The Early Vears, The Harvard 
Years, The Paris Years, and The Mature 
Years. Cage, in the second half, deals 
wittily, perceptively, and with staggering 
thoroughness with the music of all The 
Years. Both are friendly without de- 
Indeed, 
Thomson might be wondering at the cost 


scending to honeyed flattery. 


of having Cage for a friend at some points. 
The book reveals the full scope of Thom- 
son's activities as a composes, and the 
number of compositions to his credit will 
surprise many. It is certainly nice to have 
all the facts available in one place, and 
Cage’s analytical remarks are of genuine 
value and doubtless will increase in use- 
fulness as time goes on. But on page 
246 Cage tells us frankly that Thomson's 


music ‘‘in my personal panorama. . .has 
today little place’ and the studied ob- 
jectivity necessitated by this attitude 
never allows him to quite take up the 
cudgels on Thomson's behalf. 

In both writers, the friendliness takes 
the form of a complacent certainty that 
Thomson is understood and valued as he 
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should be—a nice gesture to be sure, but 
an empty one in view of the reality. 
Virgil Thomson is one of the very few 
(and on his level of achievement perhaps 
the only) American composers whose great 
natural gifts are matched by a thorough 
and consistent and unashamed identifi- 
cation with American grass roots source 
material. His music based on hymn tunes 
and revivalist music and cowboy songs 
falls easily on the ear, perhaps, but it is 
not “simple”. Neither is it intellectualized 
into the international stratosphere. It is 
not possible to think that Thomson’s 
music is either appreciated for what it is or 
at all understood when the attitude which 
has dubbed the music for ‘Four Saints”, 
for instance, as Dadaism, is allowed to 
prevail. It is a fair question, however, to 
ask how much Thomson's own antics as 
a drawing room wit and cut-up has con- 
tributed, all this time, to such an attitude. 
“Four Saints’ has nothing to do with 
Dadaism, really, but a great deal to do 
with America, and it is a masterpiece. 
The only thing it gets from France is its 
freedom from the Teutonic mold. That 
Thomson is fully capable of writing neo- 
classic music, and, for that matter, atonal 
music, and has done so, is neither here nor 
there. He has seldom felt compelled to. 
While others have claimed their con- 
science and an unfashionable path out of 
principle, shrewdly following fashion all 
the while, Thomson has really bycked the 
tide. It is time, I think, that we began 


to understand his loneliness, and realize 
how important it has been for us who 
listen that he has been traveling this 
path. We should not be so distracted by 
how Thomson writes to pay no atten- 
tion to how Thomson fee/s with his music. 

For affairs are approaching the moment 
of truth for Virgil Thomson and_ for 
American music. <A few years ago, the 
big heroes to young musical minds were 
Beethoven, Bach, Wagner. A few days 
ago, they were Stravinsky and Schénberg. 
Now they are Webern and Stockhausen. 
But it is clear to me that Virgil Thomson 
is the only composer in America today 
with the roots, the soul, the experience, 
and the power to create—in the form of 
another, even better Symphony on A 
Hymn Tune—a work of music in the 
American grain that could make Karl- 
heinz Stockhausen’s back teeth rattle and 
the ghost of Anton von Webern vanish in 
the magnificent thunder over Kansas 
City. 

What is needed to bring this possibility 
nearer? That we recognize our extremely 
sore need for such music; that Thomson 
stop horsing around and supply it; and 
that we recognize it for what it is when it 
arrives and render our thanks accordingly. 
None of these tfiings is going to be helped 
along by a book such as the one Miss 
Hoover and Cage have given us, which 
blandly assumes all these things (or some- 
thing very much like them) to have al- 
ready happened. 








Other books received for review 


EXPERIMENTAL MUSIC: Composi- 
tion with an Electronic Computer, by 
Leharen A. Hiller, Jr., and Leonard M. 
Isaacson. McGraw-Hill, $6. 

ELECTRONIC MUSIC (Die Reihe 1), 
edited by Herbert Eimert and Karlheinz 
Stockhausen. Paperback. 
Edition (Vienna), available in the 
United States through Theodore Presser 
Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa., $3. 

THE FIVE: The Evolution of the Russian 
School of Music, by Mikhail Zetlin; 
translated and edited by George Panin. 
International Universities Press, $5. 
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HENRY PURCELL, 1659-1695, edited by 
Imogen Holst. Oxford University Press, 
$4.50. 

THE SOUND OF HIGH FIDELITY, by 
Robert Oakes Jordan and James Cunning- 
ham. Windsor Press (Popular Me- 
chanics Press), $3.95. 

SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY SONGS 
AND LYRICS, collected and edited by 
John P. Cutts. University of Missouri 
Press, $6. 

THE AGE OF JEAN DE RESZKE: 40 
Years of Opera, 1874-1914, by P. G. 
Hurst. Robert M. McBride Co., $4.95. 
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ONSUMERS UNION (no apostro- 
C phe, like Gimbels) has taken a terrible 
beating in the hi-fi press lately for its low 
ratings of equipment highly esteemed by 
those magazines committed to the efficacy 
of ‘‘Caveat emptor’’. CU's response to this 


bombardment, forthrightly and admir- 
ably, was to invite its severest critics and 
the CU 


a full-dress inspection of its 


angriest victims to audio labo- 
ratory tor 
facilities. They accepted with alacrity, 
and the predictable upshot of the matter 
was that CU acquitted itself, even with 
this hostile audience, except for establish- 
ing the validity of certain test criteria on 
which no two anyhow. 


expert S agree 


Of course there are many manufacturers 
who still feel that only favorable reviews 
should be printed, or better yet that Cl 
should 


toget her 


forget about components _al- 
In a forthcoming issue we shall 
carry a full report on this controversy. 
I think it is worth discussing because it 


mav augur a turning point in the some- 


times shabby history of hi-fi merchandi- 


sing. Praise be, it may be that the days 
of ‘‘the customer be damned”’ are drawing 
toa close. . .Lest anyone infer that we go 
100°,, I 


should add that in my opinion the CU 


along with Consumers Union 
coverage of recordings is just about the 
any otherwise re- 
lo start the 


reviews are anonymous, which simply will 


worst to be found in 


sponsible magazine. with, 
not do when they are so subjective. Inthe 
second place, we are told that all the CU 
reviews are written by one critic, which 
is patently absurd in this day of infinite 
repertory. No single individual possibly 


could do justice to a typical month's 


releases—certainly not the order of justice 
that Cl 


category ol 


customarily confers on any other 
merchandise. Even with all 
the wealth of credentials represented on 
the ARG roster it is sometimes impossible 
to find a critic who is unassailable in this or 
that specialized area, which is why we are 
and _ then. 


host to reviewers 


guest 


now 





FROM THE EDITOR: 





Above all I believe that the reader has a 
right to know whose opinion he is reading. 
CU may do a superb job of measuring 
those things that are measurable, but art 
-RCA Victor and others are all 
set to bring out that long-awaited tape 


is not. 


We shall have an article on 
this, too, very shortly. 


cartridge. 
-On the reel side, 
four-track stereotape seems to have sold 
will be the 
standard starting this fall. . .I see that the 
but brilliant Ted Wallerstein, 
who cut Columbia's prices in half twenty 
ago a prime mover in 
making the phonographic art huge and 
healthy, has left his semi-retirement to 


itself to the industry and 


irascible 
and 


vears was 


Everest. 
If he can mesh with that iron-whimmed 


become a_ vice president of 
Belock, Everest 
to watch. . .Who will 
Blomdahl's 


an opera about outer space? 


electronic genius, Harry 
will be the label 
the 
“Aniara”™ 


have sense to record 


Seems like a natural for hi-fi. . .I had a 
good time at the recent Japan Electronics 
Show. The giant Toshiba firm had the 
prettiest girls, but for some reason there 
was no display of Toshiba's reportedly 
extraordinary anti-static LP, about which 
several readers had written to me in recent 
months. The biggest surprise of the show 
was encountering ‘Uncle Miltie’” Thalberg 
of Audiogersh at the Sony booth (he im- 
ports the line). His smiling countenance 
non-Japanese face I saw 
among the exhibitors. 


was the only 
To the naked eye 
all the products looked estimable, but 
more than that proponent sayeth not 
because P. C. P. will be reporting on them 
in detail. I however, that the 


gentleman who wrote the souvenir booklet 


Can say, 


The main 
article is entitled ‘“‘The Status Quo of 


is a master of self-abnegation. 


Electronics Industry in Japan’. Believe 


me, there is very little about it that is 
“quo”. Obviously it is moving very 
fast. . . Which reminds me to say that 
Donald Richie's first-hand account from 
Tokyo will appear in September.—J.L. 
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HERE I5 IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


repl les. 


ARNOLD: Four Scottish Dances, Op. 39; 
Symphony No. 3, Op. 63; London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Mal- 
colm Arnold. Everest Stereo SDBR- 
3021, $5.98. 

S HERE is another example of Everest’s 

offering the listener unfamiliar music com- 

posed in familiar techniques. Arnold, cur- 
rently one of the fair-haired boys in 

England, is from neither the ‘‘Angry” 

group nor the Vaughan Williams group. 

He does not fall exactly in between, 

either, being rigidly right-of-center. His 

orchestration is of a rollicking type, re- 
doing somewhat what Morton Gould has 
already done much better. Arnold _per- 
sists in writing symphonies, which I can- 
not agree that he accomplishes with any 
success. A symphony is not a set of elu- 
sive arabesques, and it is not a set of syn- 
thetic sequences. Since Arnold is a movie 
composer in addition to his abstract out- 
put he may well be confusing his creative 
issues. Sequences are of aid to the movie 
composer (one covers a great deal of 
ground without the necessity for inven- 
tion). In his symphonies the sequence 
becomes the gimmick for attenuation. 

The No. 3 is less successful than the 

Second, and the latter was not a success 

either, but if subtracting a minus gives 

one a plus then the Second is on the credit 
side. Arnold really has ability and his 
music sounds. But it is always less effec- 
tive on rehearing—the seams show, and 
the hemstitching comes loose. The 
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—William Cowper 


Scottish Dances attempt to equal the 


huge success that the eight English 

Dances enjoy. These are good imitations 

of the Scotch flavor, but they are de- 

natured. Noone will be harmed by listen- 
ing to Arnold’s music, but it would be so 
much better to have the opportunity of 

hearing some of England's more im- 

portant composers—Frankel, Bush, Wis- 

hart, Fricker, and Tate, for example—who 
are still relatively unknown here. Ever- 

est's sound is all that one could ask —A.C. 

g * 

J. S. BACH: Brandenburg Concerti; 
Ricercare in Six Parts from A Musical 
Offering; Air in D from Suite No. 3; 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra conducted 
by Karl Miinchinger. London Stereo 
set CSA-2301, six sides, $14.94. 

SON first hearing, I am inclined to be- 

lieve that this is the modern recording of 

the Brandenburgs many of us have waited 
for. I suspect Miinchinger and the 

Stuttgart musicians have played _ this 

music many times since they first recorded 

it, for the finish of the new performance 
is glossier, the musical detail richer, and 
the expressivity more incisive than be- 
fore. One can imagine a bit more anima- 
tion in a movement here and there, but 
for the most part this is distinguished 
work. We shall be fortunate if we hear 
the Brandenburgs played so well in the 
near future. London's recording is, in all 
the music save the First and Second 
Concerti, wonderfully detailed, beauti- 


~I 
~~! 
w 








fully” balanced, and a balm to the ear. 
My reservations have to do with the level 
ofgNos. 1 and 2, which is below the re- 
mainder of the set, and also the distant 
pickup of the trumpet in No. 2, which 
keeps us from hearing all of this part. 
London deserves our thanks, however, 
for neither trying to squeeze all six of 
the concerti onto two discs nor spreading 
them out to three. It has sensibly filled 
out side two with the Air and side three 


with the exquisite Ricercare in Six Parts 


6 EF 

2 
J. S. BACH: 5 Concerti for Organ ac- 
cording to various Composers—No. 1 inG 


BWV 592); No. 2 in A minor (BWV 
593); No. 3in C (BWV 594); No. 4 in 
C (BWV 595); No. 6 in E flat (BWV 
597); Hans Heintze Holy Ghost 
Organ and St. Trinity Organ in Otto- 
beuron Decca Archive ARC-3118, 
$5.95 
ATRANSCRIPTIONS played a_ very 
substantial part in Bach's enormous out- 
put Not only did he utilize his own 
music, arranging either single movements 
or sometimes complete works from one 
instrumentation to another (violin con- 
certo to harpsichord concerto, unaccom- 
panied violin sonata to organ Composition, 
and so on), but also he transcribed many 
of the works of other musicians for his 
oWn purposes—a practice not in the least 
uncommon for his time. Bach wrote at 
least sixteen ‘‘concerti’’ for solo harpsi- 
chord and six for organ. Five of the latter 
are included on the present disc, and 
although certain of these have been re- 
corded previously, most notably the 


2in A minor, this is the largest 


popular No 
assemblage to be had on one _ record 
Nos. 1 and 4+ have been adapted trom 
works by Duke Johann Ernst of Sachsen- 
Weimar; Nos. 2 and 3 are taken re- 
spectively from Vivaldi’s Concerti Grossi 
No. 8 in A minor, Op. 3 and No. 5 in D, 
Op. 7; the original version of the sixth 
concerto is unknown, and it is not certain 
that Johann Sebastian himself made the 
transcription. All are highly interesting, 
and they are exceptionally well played by 
Hans Heintze. He utilizes two instru- 


ments, the larger (four manuals and 


774 


pedal) St. Trinity Organ being used for the 


two Vivaldi concerti, which are bigger 
in scope; the smaller (two manuals and 
pedal) Holy Ghost Organ serves ade- 
quately for the less pretentious remaining 
pieces. Both organs date from 1766, and 
specifications are given in the notes. 
Heintze has a firm grasp of the structural 
elements in the music itself, and his 
registration, with only one or two excep- 
tions, is extremely effective. Technically, 
he is able to make real display pieces out of 
these difficult concerti without sacrificing 
their musical worth. The recording is 
good, although the larger organ has a 
tendency to become blurred in the faster 
contrapuntal passages. The one remaining 
work, not included in this collection pre- 
sumably because of limitations of space, 
is the famous D minor Concerto which is 
based on Vivaldi’s Op. 3, No. 11. Heintze 
has recorded it, however, and it is certainly 
to be hoped that Decca will include that 
performance on a_ forthcoming Archive 
release 1K. 
a 

J. S. BACH: Magnificat in D; Cantata 

No. 31 (Easter Cantata 

Sailer (soprano 


Friederike 
Margarete Bence 
contralto); Werner S. Braun (tenor); 
\ugust Messthaler (basso); Friedrich 
Milde (oboe d’amore); Martin Galling 
(harpsichord Baroque Chorus and 
Ensemble of Stuttgart conducted by 
Marcel Couraud. Columbia ML-5342, 
$4.98. 
AIN a performance of the Wagnificat—es- 
pecially a recorded performance—two 
things are of the utmost importance. The 
first is that the texture of the choral singing 
be clear and well-detined, the second that 
the tempi be brisk and the spirit joyful. 
In both respects this new recording is ex- 
emplary, perhaps better than the best of 
its predecessors. You can really hear the 
altos and the tenors in these choruses, 
and the mood of the singing is quite stimu- 
lating. The soloists, too, are very satis- 
factory. Miss Sailer has never sounded 
better on records; and if Miss Bence has 
seemed rather stolid and heavy in other 
music, I do not find her so here. Her 
Esurientes has the proper touch of warm 
humor. Braun does well with the tenor 
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FOR JULY: IN STEREO ON 


ANGEL 


Siem CALLAS 


La Divina’s first recording since her U.S. tour—and it 








includes that spine-chilling letter-reading scene from 
Macsetu (Act 1) which had her tour audiences and critics 
cheering! Plus the compelling Callas portrayals of other 
Verdi heroines from ERNAN1 (Elvira), Don Carzo (Elisa- 
betta de Valois), and Nasucco (Abigaille). A must for 
Callas fans, Verdi fans, for everybody who likes opera with 
the drama it can have—when CALLAS sings. Nicola Res- 
cigno conducts the Philharmonia. Angel Stereo S 35763 


KLEMPERER > an 


ne9 
“Choral” 


Phifharmon.e Orchedtre 
4 under the dirsstion of SMesks Rabilgue 


Here’s what critics said of Angel’s monophonic recording 
of the Ninth: “Of transcendental quality ...Klemperer gives 


us the spiritual force of the music in terms of a universal- — Music 
ized idea of humanity. In stereo, it could well be the first Goethe's “Egmont 
entirely adequate recording of the vast instrumental and OTTO 

vocal forces for which Beethoven wrote.”’ (High Fidelity) KLEMPERER 


“One of the greats! What more can one want—except 


stereo?”’ (David Hall, Hi-Fi Music Review) 


NOW IT’S HERE—IN STEREO! With the Philharmonia Orch. and Chorus. 
Soloists: Lévberg, Ludwig, Kmentt, Hotter. Angel Stereo S 3577-B 















More Klemperer: Beethoven Symphony No. 8 and No. 1 Angel Stereo S 35657 


Wo” 


GOOD SOUNDS FOR SUMMER—RECORDED IN EUROPE FOR ANGEL 


SONGS AND A WONDERFUL STORY Alexandrov conducts 200 Soviet soldiers in 13 
Obernkirchen Children’s Choir songs that range in mood from love to the 
The wonderful story is Snow White, told in military life! Angel Stereo S 35411 


English—and in rhyme—by the children whom VIENNESE WALTZES 
Dylan Thomas once called “angels in pigtails.” Angel’s own “waltz king,” Viennese Henry 
The songs are audience favorites from the Krips, 
Choir’s world tours. (Monophonic only) 


Angel 35084 


whirls the Philharmonia Promenade 
Orchestra through a dazzling, foot-tapping per- 
formance of champagne waltzes by Lanner, 
SOVIET ARMY CHORUS AND BAND Lehar, Ziehrer and others —in stereo, 
Have you ever heard “It’s a Long Way to Angel Stereo S 356605 
Tipperary” sung by Russians with balalaikas — Stereo albums also available in monophonic ver- 
accompanying? And— in STEREO? Col. Boris sion; omit prefix S. 








part, and Messthaler is adequate if a 
lhe performance of 
Der Himmel 


jubiliert) is in 


little mushy in tone 
the so-called Easter Cantata 
lacht, die Erde 
an improvement on the earlier one led by 


Prohaska The 


sound is less confused and the vital beat 


general 


choral and orchestral 


of the conductor gives the music great 


life. Only in the final soprano solo, which 
leads into the chorale, a song of longing 
for the happy release of death, did I miss 
something the older record supplies, for 
though Miss Sailer 


match the exceptionally appealing singing 


s good, she does not 


of Anny Felbermayer. Here, too, I prefer 


Prohaska’s tempo. However, the value 


of finding these two works on a single disc 


is strong consideration in favor of the 


new version. With the general superiority 
of the singing there can be little difficulty 
P.L.M. 


in making a choice 
* 


Vass 


soprano 


J. S. BACH: 


erike Sailer 


in B 

Margarete Bence 
Fritz Wunderlich 
Swabian Chorale 


minor; Fried- 
contralto 
Erich Wenk 
and Orchestra of the 35th German Bach 
Festival conducted by Hans Grischkat 
Vox Stereo set STLH-511,283, six sides, 
$17.85. 


(tenor); 


basso) ; 


S)THIS newest B minor Mass is the first 


to have the benefits of stereo. This is 


very much in its favor so far as the choral 
movements go, though I found that I had 
to do considerable adjusting as the per- 
formance progressed to get the soloists in 
proper balance with the instrumentalists. 
I was immediately struck with the clarity 
of the opening A yrie and the unponderous 
handling of the first fugue. Every voice is 
distinct and the instruments are well in 
focus At 


noticed a 


movement | 
but this at 
no time blurred the choral effect. I suspect 


the end of the 


considerable echo, 


that Grischkat is more fond of the choral 
parts than of the solos, for these too fre- 
quently seem dull in this performance. 
The soloists, to be sure, are not a very dis- 


tinguished lot, but they might have re- 


sponded to a little more sparking. For the 
most part the choruses come off well, es- 
pecially the impressive second Ayrie, 


the Sanctus, and the final Dona. I thought 


the Gloria seemed inordinately rushed, but 
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the Et in terra pax had not lost its power 
to move. Many details of instrumenta- 
tion are brought out in the stereophonic 
recording, notably the effect of the horn 
and bassoons in the Et in spiritum sanctum 


Inevitably some of the instrumental solo- 


ists have occasional troubles with their 
difficult parts, but their work is generally 
creditable. In sum, this is hardly the 


detinitive B minor Mass, or even the most 
satisfactory one recorded, but it will hold 
its place until a better one comes along in 
stereo. P.L.M. 
8 


J.S. BACH: Prelude and Fugue in C, S. 


547; Prelude and Fugue in B minor, 
S. 544: Prelude and Fugue in C minor, 
S. 546; Prelude and Fugue inG, S. 541; 


Litaize (organ Westminster 
XWN-18810, $4.98. 


ANOT a showy type, Litaize plays these 


Gaston 


masterpieces with tremendous depth and 


emotion. As is true of many blind or- 
ganists, he is acutely sensitive to the tonal 
He seems 


mechanical 


qualities of his registrations. 


completely free from the 
aspects of the instrument, and attains a 
free and limpid style while never tamper- 
The instrument is 
kind that 


it is mellow and rich. 


ing with basic rhythms. 
but 
roars and rumbles: 


cathedral-sized, not the 
Westminster provides clear, bright sound. 


D.H.M. 
° 


Music of the Bach Family: Sinfonia in 

E minor (C.P.E. Bach); 3 Instrumental 
from “Amadis” (J. C. Bach); 
Sonata in F for 2 Flutes; Harpsichord 
Concerto in E flat (W. F. Bach); Doriot 
Anthony Dwyer (flute), Phillip Kaplan 
(flute), Daniel Pinkham (harpsichord), 
with the 


Pieces 


Zimbler Sinfonietta  con- 


ducted by Richard Burgin. Boston 
Stereo BST-1007, $5.95. 
S)THIS is the second in a series of stereo 
(The 
monophonic set of four records was re- 
All 
here is decidedly of consequence, and it is 
The 


en- 


discs devoted to the Bach family. 


leased three years ago.) the music 
performed with appropriate care. 


Zimbler Sinfonietta is a_ first-class 


semble, and Burgin’s conducting is es- 
pecially Daniel Pinkham is 


utterly delightful in the Concerto.  In- 


sensitive. 
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stead) of a modern concert harpsichord 
he uses a sweet and delicately-voiced in- 
strument, which must have been difficult 
to balance. But the engineering is indeed 
a miracle, here and everywhere else. The 
stereo is specific as to placement of instru- 
ments and yet the orchestra spreads and 
blends. Karl Geiringer’s jacket notes are 
superb. Altogether, a release worth the 
attention of anyone interested in straying 


D.H.M. 


just a bit off the beaten path. 
* 
BARTOK: Suite, Op. 14; Rumanian 
Felk Dances, Nos. 1-6; For Children, 
Volume 1 (excerpts) Mikrokosmos, Vol- 
umes 5 and 6 (excerpts); George 
Solchany (piano). Angel 45015, $4.98. 
Vikrokosmos) 
Sandor (complete 
For Children) 
Pressler MGM 3009, 3047 
ASOLCHANY’S playing often lacks the 
pesante quality of the folk idiom upon 


Columbia SL-229 


which so much of this composer’s musical 
substance is built, and frequently, also, 
the intensity needed to project the strong 
rhythmic and contrapuntal components 
of Bart6k’s writing is in short supply. 
These failings are most obvious ‘n the 
Mikrokosmos, Nos. 130, 131, $33. 135, 
136, 138, 140, 141, and 143. Where the 
music requires a more refined grazioso 
approach, or when it is not ethnically en- 
gendered, as in the children’s pieces and 
the Suite, Op. 14, Solchany’s interpreta- 
tions are excellent. The piano reproduc- 
tion lacks presence to a slight degree, but 


the reproduction is clear. A.K. 
e 


BARTOK: Divertimento for String Or- 
chestra; WEINER: Suite, Op. 18 
(Hungarian Folk Dances); Philharmonia 
Hungarica conducted by Antal Dorati. 
Epic LC-3513, $4.98. 

ATHE impression one receives in sur- 

veying Hungarian composers (recorded or 

performed) is that no one exists other than 

Bartok and Kodaly, Liszt and Dohnanyi. 

We make our own musical iron curtain 

by artistic indolence—for where is Veress, 

Kadosa, Lajtha, and even Jemnitz? Leé 

Weiner’s music is formally — straight- 

forward, colored by romantic abandon, 

and employs Hungarian metaphors. That 
conductors give it no consideration is our 
loss (and theirs). The four-movement 
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suite played here is one of a half-dozen 
which draws its thematic resource from 
native tunes (there are five alone for 
string orchestra). The performance is 
letter-perfect, and yet with sufficient 
Ongarese fluidity. Dorati applies rubati 
without confusing the metrical exhilaration 
which seizes the dance measures of the 
outer movements. The orchestra is a new 
one and is a welcome addition; the winds 
are especially sensitive players. Bart6k’s 
dazzling technique in the Divertimento 
makes virtuosity a requirement. The 
balances and all the highlights are justly 
proport.oned here. In an era of increasing 
compositional complexity Barték’s music 
displays ever again the emotional quafity 
necessary to great music. With en- 
thusiasm there must be control, and 
Dorati permits Bart6k’s emotionalism to 
guide his direction of the score without 
loss of control. A record worth having. 
on 
e 

BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 5 in 
E flat, Op. 73 (“Emperor”); Eugene 
Istomin (piano) with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene Or- 


mandy. Columbia ML-5318, $4.98. 
Gilels, Ludwig Angel 35476 
Curzon, Knapperfsbusch London LL-1757 
Serkin, Ormandy Columbia ML-4373 


AISTOMIN'’S first Beethoven recording 
can only enhance the already fine reputa- 
tion he has earned. Virtue here begins 
with enviable technical assurance and a 
strong sense of style. A meltingly beauti- 
ful tone, rich dynamic coloration, and 


‘splendidly molded yet simple phrasings 


provide the eloquence. ‘The one remain- 
ing requisite—depth—is not absent, either. 
This is truly a performance to compare 
with the excellent ones of Gilels, Curzon, 
and Serkin. Ormandy provides sturdy 
support, except in the few passages, such 
as bars 125-129 of the first movement, 
where he tends to push the beat. Un- 
fortunately, art is somewhat at the mercy 
of science in Columbia's recording, which 
is too wide, reverberant, and glossy for 
this music. Intimate passages sometimes 
get lost in such a cavern of sound. Pre- 
sumably this would not apply to the stereo 
version, which was not sent for review. 


-A.K. 
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BEETHOVEN: Overtures Leonore No. 3: 
House; 


London 


Consecration of the Egmont; 
Fidelio; Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Eduard 
B-19026, 


Coriolan; 

Van Beinum. Richmond 
$1.98. 

A THESE well-disciplined statements are 

for the most part stimulating and en- 

gaging. Van Beinum’s responses to the 


printed scores are not altogether con- 
ventional, especially in the Leonore No. 3, 
where tempi tend toward the erratic, and 
also in the Cortolan. For me, the Egmont 
comes off rather ponderously, also. Still 
and all, Consecration of the House is worth 
the modest price of the disc. It is a superb 


performance. The acoustics, which date 

from 1953, are distant and dry, with the 

strings particularly wiry in their reproduc- 

tion A.K. 

7 

BEETHOVEN: 
Violin: No. 4 in 
5 in F, Op. 24 (“Spring” 
Op. 30, No. 3; 
Paul Makanowitzky (violin). Vanguard 
VRS-1038, $4.98 

BEETHOVEN: Piano and 
Violin: No. 6 in A, Op. 30, No. 1; No. 
7 in C minor, Op. 30; No. 2; Noel Lee 
piano) and Paul Makanowitzky 
lin). Vanguard VRS-1039, $4.98. 

ABROWNING'S 


whole, then execute the parts”’ 


Piano and 
A minor, Op. 23; No. 
No. & in G, 
Noel Lee (piano) and 


Sonatas for 


Sonatas for 


(vio- 
advice—“‘Image_ the 
seems to 
be the musical philosophy of Lee and 
Maan switzky. 


the full score of these sonatas in his head, 


It is as if each player has 


and is more interested in projecting the 
over-all musical designs than emphasizing 
the importance of his own part. The 
result is wonderfully unified performances, 
rather than the more usual “give and 
take” This 


duo is well known in France, where they 


approach to this literature. 


have just won a Grand Prix for their re- 
cordings of Bach sonatas. These releases 
could be prize-winners too. The _ per- 
formances are deeply expressive, highly 
musical, and fascinating for their subtlety 
of rhythmic inflection and varied tonal 
palettes. To hear the theme of the slow 
movement of the ‘Spring’ Sonata spun 
out as beautifully as a Tebaldi could sing 


it, or to hear the short, cryptic phrases of 
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the A minor Sonata so sensitively handled, 
are not everyday experiences. Vanguard's 
sound is excellent. So, also, are the liner 
notes by Sidney Finkelstein. gs > 
a 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 21 in C, Op. 
53 (‘‘Waldstein”); Sonata No. 32 in C 
minor, Op. 111; Daniel 


(piano) 


Barenboim 


Westminster XNWWN-18741, 


$4.98 

Waldstein 
Schnabel RCA Victor LM-2157 
Serkin Columbia ML-4620 
Op. 111 
Backhaus London LL-953 
Kempff Decca DL-9587 


ACERTAINLY Barenboim is impressive, 
particularly in view of his tender years 
(15), but it might have been wiser to have 
waited until his virtuosity took on the 
added dimensions of stylistic finesse, an 
depth, and the 
with 
It will be fascinating to 


expressive vocabulary, 


understanding which comes only 
artistic maturity. 
hear this gifted pianist’s next recordings of 
the same masterworks. In the meantime 
I must emphasize that, considering his 
age, these are extraordinary performances. 
A.K. 
+ 

BEETHOVEN: 
Op. 92; Pittsburgh 
chestra conducted by 


Symphony No. 7 in A, 
Symphony Or- 
William Stein- 
berg. Capitol Stereo SP-8398, $5.98. 
Same; Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Karl 
Bohm. Decca /Deutsche Grammophon 
Stereo DGS-712005, $5.98. 
S)THOSE who share the opinion that the 
basic motivation of the ‘apotheosis of the 
dance” is rhythm will find neither of these 
performances particularly satisfying. Both 


Coriolan Overture; 


generally lack rhythmic incisiveness. Bohm 
provides abundant majesty and breadth, 
however, and the introduction to the first 
movement is simply stunning, as is the 
created in the Alle- 


haunting serenity 


gretto. Aside from these sections, weighti- 
ness wins out where agility should. The 
Steinberg reading suffers from a similar 
heavy-handedness but does not, in this 
fault, achieve the impression of strength 
and solidity of the Bohm. Further ham- 
pering Steinberg is Capitol’s excessively 
reverberant 


sound (excessive for this 


music, anyway). The D.G.G. sound is 
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“Into these performances 

and recordings I have tried 

to put a life of study and 

a life’s experience, so that the 

composer’s message will be 

brought to the listener in 

its full_eloquence.” 
f -S q 


ON UNITED ARTISTS 


RECORDS! 


STOKOWSKI SPAR 








STOKOWSKI 8° STOKOWSKI SPH 


SHOSTAKOVICH 2a 
SYMPHONY..1 Steitd see uormern 





KHATCHATURIAN, SYMPHONY NO. ag SYMPHONY NO. 1 BLOCH, SCHELOMO; HEBREW RHAP- 
2—The composer's later work con- in F, Op. PREL UDE F flat minor SODY for Cello and Orchestra, 
ducted by Stokowski with the JENTR'ACTE FROM LADY MACBETH. George Neikrug Cello/ BEN-HAIM, 
Symphony of the Air, in the first The early work of Shostakovich FROM ISRAEL. Stokowski and the 
American recording of this bril- performed with the excitement Symphony pe agen these great 
liant masterpiece. and depth of maturity. Mono modern ethnic work 

Mono UAL 7002 « Stereo UAS 8002 UAL 7004 « Stereo UAS 8004 Mono UAL 7005 « Stereo UAS 8005 
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far better: drier, yet rich and sonorous. 


The quality of the surfaces (really Decca’s 
fault, | suppose) is abominable. Capitol’s 


surfaces are not vastly superior. See page 


139 in the December, 1957, ARG, for a 
mono review of the Steinberg.—P.C.P. 
* 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7 in A, 
Op. 92; Symphony No. 8 in F, Op. 93; 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 

Vox PL- 


by Edouard Van Remoortel. 
10,970, $4.98 





No. 7 

Toscanini, N. Y. Phil RCA Camden CAL-352 
Toscanini, N BC RCA Victor LM-1756 
No 

Toscanini, N BC RCA Victor LM-1757 
AMY only cavil with these otherwise 


fine performances is with the overly slow 


tempo at which the first movement of 
the Eighth Symphony is taken. The re- 
mainder is in the Toscanini vein 


vigorous, full-bodied, and animated. No 


credit is due Vox for its rasping (in 

tuttis thick-textured, and rather too 

reverberant acoustics A.K. 

. 

BERLIOZ: Overtures: Roman Carnival, 
“Benvenuto Cellini’, “Béatrice et Béne- 
dict’, Le Corsaire; Rackoczy. March 
from “The Damnation of Faust’; Paris 


Conservatory Orchestra conducted by 
Jean Martinon CS- 
6101, $4.98 

STHIS is a 


artistry 


London Stereo 


fine combination of ex- 
cellent and superb engineering. 
Each of these performances is colorful, 
paced with good dramatic sense, and ex- 
citing, with slam-bang energy tempered 


by moments of genuine warmth and 


Ivricism. London's sound, which has im- 


proved tremendously over the past six 
months or so, is simply awesome here. 
PA... 

e 
BLOCH: Schelomo (Hebrew Rhapsody 


BEN-HAIM: 


for Orchestra Ps Gee rege 


for Cello and Orchestra 
From Israel (Suit 
Neikrug (cello 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski. United 
Artists UAL-7005, $4.98. 
A THE combine of Stokowski and Bloch 
should 


Symphony of the Air 


make for a sonorously plentiful 


harvest, but the pickings are lean. This 
is an ordinary performance which denies 
the maxim that Bloch’s Schelomo is 
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Is it 
possible to forget the blazing performance 


almost Stoky’s exclusive property. 
(on shellac) of Feuermann and the Phila- 
delphians? The evidence here places the 
blame on the orchestra—no matter what 
the records indicate, the Symphony of the 
\ir has a shifting personnel and this does 
real orchestra. 


not add up to a They 


play (and Stokowski permits them to 
play) ina glued manner. The wonders of 
the score remain undisturbed. Neikrug 


plays moderately well. He does not por- 
tray a Solomon of passion, but an ordinary 
This 


expressive- 


urbanite who speaks in rubato. 
equates expression, but not 
ness. Nor does he state his sounds cleanly: 
one example, a stopped note followed by 
its duplicate on an adjacent open string 
has a difference of timbre, but not intona- 
tion. And his playing of top notes are 
pinched dry, rather than breathed with 
sensuousness and declamatory voice. The 
total is a small splash of cool water, where- 
as Schelomo is a warm bath with scent. 
I had the pleasure of myself introducing 
the Ben-Haim when I conducted 


it with the Philadelphia Little Symphony 


work 
several seasons ago. It is a good partner 
for the Bloch, its imagery being simpler 
But it, 
hedonism 
The 
Ben-Haim, like the Bloch, seems to have 
been put together hastily. 


and its harmonies more diatonic. 
has a 


which is rather contined in this case. 


too, quota of Hebraic 


The recorded 
performance can never be transitory, and 
both these performances have just that 


feeling. Very good engineering, how- 
ever. AL. 
s 

BRAHMS: Piano Sonata No. 3 in F 
minor, Op. 5; Scherzo in E flat minor, 
Op. 4; Wilhelm Kempff (piano). 
Decca DL-9992, $4.98. 

(Sonata) 

Badura-Skoda Westminster XWN-18447 

ATHESE interpretations, while con- 


scientious, seem to me to contain more 


outward surge than inward meaning. 
Kempff's delivery of the Sonata in par- 
ticular reveals a strong reliance on Lisztian 
declamation without the special kind of 
rhythmic definition and use of rubato that 
suggest a facility in the Brahms idiom. 
Badura-Skoda’s performance of the Op. 5 


carries greater stylistic awareness and is, 
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so to speak, more inside the music. No 
complaint can be made against Decca's 
engineering. ALK. 
e 

BRAHMS: Sonatas for Viola and Piano, 
Op. 120: No. 1 in F Minor, No. 2 in E 
flat; William Primrose (viola); Rudolf 
Firkusny (piano). Capitol P-8478, 

$4.98. 
AALTHOUGH Brahms designated at 
the very beginning that the two Sonatas 
of Op. 120 were intended for clarinet or 
viola—no_ preference implied—it has al- 
ways seemed to this reviewer that the 
pieces are a shade more clarinetish than 
violistic in style, and must have been com- 
posed with the woodwind in mind, re- 
gardless of the title page. But Primrose’s 
performance, in admirable collaboration 
with Firkusny, has just about persuaded 
me that the Sonatas are a real adornment 
to the viola after all. So warmly do the 
legato melody lines emerge from Prim- 
rose’s viola (with the special touch of 
portamento which says so much), so shape- 
ly does he make even the shortest of 
phrases, so convincing is he in the “nood- 
ling’’ arpeggios which are usually the 
clarinet’s special province, that he claims 
the works truly as his own property. Both 
he and Firkusny play with a_ boldness 
which is becoming not only to Brahms but 
to the two instruments, and the co-opera- 
tion on the part of both performers is com- 
plete: they are well matched in style, and 
Firkusny takes special pains to get out of 
Primrose’s way when they play simul- 
taneously—often a point of contention in 
chamber music involving the viola. These 
are, in short, strong and well integrated 
performances. Sound is very good indeed. 
S.F. 

° 

BRAHMS: Sonatas for Violin and Piano 
(Complete): No. 1 inG, Op. 78; No.2 in 
A, Op. 100; No. 3 in D minor, Op. 108; 
SCHUBERT: Fantaisie in C, Op. 159: 
Yehudi Menuhin (violin) and Louis 
Kentner (piano). Capitol set GBR- 


7142, four sides, $9.96. 
Stern, Zakin Columbia SL-202 
Goldberg, Balsam Decca DL-9720/1 


AMENUHIN recorded the G major and 
I) minor Sonatas with his sister Hepzibah 


when they were both ‘‘Wunderkinder” ; 
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and now, some twenty years later, with 
his Hungarian-born brother-in-law, he 
has re-recorded them. Also, and for the 
first time, he has given us his interpreta- 
tion of the A major, along with the 
Schubert Fantaisie. Intelligence and 
deep feeling for the music are evident 
in these performances. The tempos are 
slower than usual, and Menuhin and 
Kentner seem to be more interested in 
the expressive possibilities of each phrase 
than they are in the long lines of the over- 
all design, or in pacing the rhythmic mo- 
mentum of each movement. While this 
approach brings out many interesting de- 
tails in the music, some phrases become 
weighted down by carrying almost too 
much ‘expression’’—their climaxes are 
overemphasized, and their downward 
curves exaggerated by a_ slackening of 
tempo—and then the forest is lost for the 
trees. A little lilt in the Schubert, and 
more charm and finesse in the Brahms G 
major would have been welcome. But it 
is always interesting to hear such in- 
tensely felt performances, certainly. The 
balance between the two instruments in 
this recording is more that of a violin 
soloist and piano accompanist than that 
of sonata paryers. On the whole, these 
performances do not really rival the other 


available readings. K.C.S. 
® 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
Op. 68; Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Otto Klemperer. Angel 
Stereo S-35481, $5.98. 

Same; Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by William Steinberg. Capi- 
tol Stereo SP-8340, $5.98. 

SKLEMPERER'’S performance is_re- 

ported on in the April, 1958, ARG. 

Steinberg, in contrast to Klemperer’s 

austerity, approaches this symphony with 

a passionate lyricism and turbulence that 

generate much excitement but little ten- 

sion, especially in the steel spring tightness 
of the first movement introduction. The 

Allegretto comes off more agitato than 

grazioso. The Finale is suitably grandiose. 


Steinberg’s reading is aided by Capitol’s 
similarly juicy, reverberant sound. Klem- 
perer’s dryness is matched by Angel's 
tighter, drier sonics. Unfortunately, the 
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\ngel disc tended toward fuzziness on the 


innermost grooves of both sides. The 
stereo in both versions is excellent, al- 
though the surface noise level is not. But 








this is only a Brahms Symphony, and not 


a Presley gem that is likely to sell a 
million copies, so who cares about surface 
noise? PtP. 





In the Haas edition, the best on LP 








OSBAUD gives the best reading ot 
the Bruckner-Gesellschaft score ot 
the Seventh as edited by Haas, just 


as 


Van Beinum did of the revised version. 
There is very little difference between the 
scores, and the only one most people are 
likely to detect is the cevmbal clash at the 
loudest point ot the Adagio, which Ros- 


baud omits. Van Otterloo also used the 


Haas score, but as I do not have this 
recording at hand I cannot compare it at 
specific points. On general artistic con- 
siderations I previously rated it as Beinum- 
like in approach, but less than so in ex- 
ecutior 

Van Beinum and Jochum impart more 
mystery to the broad opening melody of 
the cellos. Rosbaud presents it at the 
literal messoforte by which it is notated, 


with broad, clean strokes of the bow on the 
the horn. 
that 


rising arpeggio in unison with 


The two bars of violin tremolando 
precede this are so soft in Jochum’s pre- 
sentation that they may not be heard, and 
the theme itself is dragged a little, though 
Such 


f each phrase in turn 


very plastic in dynamics. pro- 
tracted caressing o 
seems more appropriate to a slow move- 
ment, and if vou want a Volto adagio with 
a capital M, try the second side of Joc- 
But 


might 


before leaving the 
that 


hum’'s_ version. 


first movement, I mention 


Rosbaud inserts an arbitrary caesura be- 


fore the third theme at letter E (just after 





BRUCKNER: 


Southwest 


No. 7 in E; 
Radio Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Hans Rosbaud. 


Vox 


Symphony 


German 


Stereovox 


PL-10.750, $4.98, or S 
set STPL-510.752, four sides, $11.90. 
V. Beir Concertgebouw London 582/3 





Rosbaud’s Bruckner Seventh 





the repeated brass chord which undoubted- 
ly inspired the similar but even stronger 
brass dissonance in the first movement of 
Mahler's Second 

Both the delivery and reproduction ot 
the opening theme of the Adagio continue 
to be a problem, though I don’t under- 
stand why It begins with the soft four- 
bar lament for the four Wagner tubas and 
the lower 
Wagner's 


death should be celebrated with the very 


by 
that 


contrabass tuba, doubled 


strings How poignant 
instruments which he himself originated! 
\fter this the full string choir continues 
the theme in long, forceful strides at first, 
then more subdued and tender. ‘The re- 
cording of Jochum’s tubas produces about 
the most anemic brass sound I have heard 
in modern reproduction, and his string 
attack is appropriately limp and soggy. 


The Van 


sonant, but so close they sound forte rather 


Beinum tubas are full and re- 


than piano, and his strings also enter too 
Only 
night relationship between the two choirs, 


weakly. the Rosbaud achieves the 
with a vigorous string attack and plenty of 


bite on each of the stressed notes. The 
only trouble with the recording here is that 
the balance in the tubas themselves is bad. 


The top half is exactly right in sound, but 


the bass is lacking, so that the whole 
harmonization is misrepresented and with- 
out its rightful deep solemnity. If my 


memory serves, the sound of the Ormandy 
version of 25 vears ago did better than any 
of these! The apotheosis of the tuba dirge 
letter Y), 


where the stressed horn notes suddenly cut 


occurs near the end (before 
into the legato texture and then rise above 
it in a brief, passionate outcry. Because 
Jochum’s tubas are so muffled to begin 


with, the first notes. of that rising horn 
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arpeggio are best heard in his recording, 
but then he spoils the whole effect by 
damping their fff too quickly. Each of 
our conductors could in fact have handled 
this diminuendo more strongly, since the 
outburst 7s so brief, and the ensuing coda so 
long in its sustained pianissimo and 
haunting sense of mystery. 

The contrasting subject of this unique 
movement is not Adagio, by the way, and 
I think that Rosbaud is the most moderato 
in his handling of it. Van Beinum’s 
rather fast tempo is lilting, but the gently 
rocking accompaniment acquires too rest- 
less a quality. Jochum keeps it subdued 
and quite ethereal, rather like the D flat 
cantabile of Mahler's First, but so drawn 
out that by the time it has been given the 
full treatment twice, the whole movement 
has begun to seem endless. 

In the Scherzo, Van Beinum and Jochum 
are about equal in tempo for once, though 
the latter favors a heavier beat and less 
prominence to the famous trumpet motif. 
Rosbaud is a little slower and more relaxed 
in both the Scherzo and Trio, without such 
pronounced retards as Jochum’s in the 
latter. The very soft timp rhythm that 
sets the pulse for the Trio tends to come 
off badly on records, but the Vox recording 
gives it a little more body, which notably 
enhances and enlivens the whole effect. 
lhe sparkling double-dotted rhythms of 
the Finale are a sheer joy, and here es- 
pecially I can only wish that Jochum were 
a little less deadly serious about it all. 
The opening violin figure, to be played 
with the tip of the bow, has a cleaner 
articulation under Rosbaud’s hand than I 
have previously heard, and the string 
phrasing throughout has a crispness about 
it that comes through beautifully in the 
recording. A stylistic nicety on Bruckner’s 
part which I had not even noticed before 
can be heard in this opening theme. 
Bruckner is frequently criticized, not un- 
justly, for the number and literalness of 
his sequences, but how many remember 
the second phrase of this theme as an- 
swering the first phrase’s concluding 
C#-D#-E with F#-G#-A? It doesn’t, as I 
now hear and notice for the first time; 
it answers F#-G#-F#. Try the other 


recordings and see if you can tell which 
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it is. Somehow the note in question 
simply gets lost. Maybe they don't like 
it? Nor are the striding unison string 
legati of bars 123-128 (near the end of the 
exposition) articulated by Rosbaud's 
colleagues with the boldness he imparts. 
In short, a fresh, exhilarating production. 

Rosbaud’s performance takes 63 min- 
utes, and once again, as in Vox’'s Lied von 
der Erde (page 398, February issue), there is 
a choice between a two-sided mono and 
a four-sided stereo version that costs 240% 
more! The latter usesa whole side for each 
movement; the former has the disad- 
vantage of a turnover at the return of the 
second subject in the Adcgio (letter P). 
The stereophonic sound is very good, 
purely as sound—but so is the mono- 
phonic, and I think stereo could have 
contributed a lot more. <A greater left- 
right directionality between the first and 
second violins, for instance, as in the 
normally placed concert orchestra, would 
add interest, clarification, and depth to 
passages like that at letter P of the Adagio, 
where the aforementioned Moderato theme, 
first heard at D in violin octaves, returns 
in the unison second violins and violas 
with a beautiful counterpoint for the first 
violins above it. There is so much violin 
counterpoint 65f this sort in late Bruckner 
and Mahler that I always feel it is being 
stifled when these works are played in 
concert with the string section rearranged 
so that the second violins are behind the 
firsts on the left and the cellos are on the 
right, as some conductors habitually 
prefer. Directionality was a problem long 
before stereo recording. 

There is a momentary power failure in 
one stereo channel at bar 227 of the 
Scherzo, and five bars later in the opposite 
channel. At bar 83 of the Trio, both 
channels drop for a second. These failures 
apparently occur in the cutter heads, as in 
the much longer and more serious one 
which Westminster corrected on stereo set 
206. Are they more prevalent in stereo 
cutting, or simply harder to detect in the 
monitoring? To sum up, the monophonic 
version of this recording is highly recom- 
mended on artistic, technical and economic 
grounds, if you don’t mind the turnover; 
stereo bugs beware. —jJ.D. 
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Four new releases 





Buxtehude enriches 
the Archive Series 


By JEAN 


F BUXTEHUDE’S music is a link in 
the chain that binds Schiitz to Bach, 


it is a link forged of the finest metal. 


Soaring imagination, musical inventive- 


ness, and formal mastery joined forces to 
produce works that are both monuments 
of the German baroque and living music 
that speaks with conviction to the modern 
ear 

first the chamber music re- 


Listen to 


corded in this Archive set. One work is a 
suite; two are sonatas for viola da gamba, 
violin or violone violoncello), and con- 
tinuo, plaved here by harpsichord and, in 
Op. 2, 


sonata is expanded here! 


no. 2, by chitarrone. How the trio- 


Buxtehude has 


discarded the two high melody instruments 


BUXTEHUDE: 
Krankheit; 
treuer Gott; 
Herr; 
Ginter 


Fiiwahr! Er trug unsere 
g 
Nimm uns, Herr, du 
erslich Lieb hab ich dich, 
H h Lieb hab ich dich, O 
Horst 


Norddeutscher Sing- 


von 
Vagnificat anima mea; 
baritone 
kreis and instrumental ensemble under 
Gottfried Wolters 
\RC-3108, $5.98. 
BUXTEHUDE: 


sharp minor; 


Decca Archive 


in F 


Canzonetta inG; Fantasy 


Prelude and Fugue 


“Wie schon leuchtet der Morgenstern” ; 
Magnificat Primi Toni; Passacaglia in 


D piinor, 


Vaters (a 


Trauermusik auf den Tod des 
Mit Fried und Freud 
dahin’ Contrapunctus und Evolutio 
II), (6 


bitten 


fahr 
1& 
Klaglied; Chorale Prelude ‘‘ Nun 
wir den heilgen Geist’’; Chorale 
Prelude, “Es ist das Heil uns kommen 
her’; Toccata (with fugue) in F; Hans 
Lisa Schwarzweller 


Archive ARC-3115, 


Heintze, (organ); 


soprano). Decca 


$5.98. 
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BOWEN 


usually used to balance the reinforced bass 


of the continuo and has chosen to use 


It is 
true that he himself may not have thought 


melody instruments lower in pitch. 


of these as genuine trio sonatas, since he 
did not so name them, but they do invite 
comparison with the more conventional 
works that his contemporaries threw to- 
gether by the dozen. What we hear is a 
wonderful sonority and a dark, rich sound. 
Here, too, is complete command. Striking 
harmonic progressions and masterly con- 
trapuntal writing abound; the variation 
principle, o: 


no. 2 


which the Arietta in Op. 2, 
is a fine example, is handled with 
fluency and daring. But most striking is 


the wealth of melodic invention. Ideas 


BUXTEHUDE: § Herr, lasst 


deinen Diener; Quemadmodum desiderat 


nun du 


cervus; Lobe den Herrn, meine Seele; 
Ich bin eine Blume zu Saron; Ich 
suchte des Nachts; Helmut’ Krebs 


(tenor); Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (bari- 
tone); instrumental ensemble’ under 
Carl Gorvin. Decca Archive ARC-3096, 
$5.98. 

BUXTEHUDE: Sonata in D; Suite Op. 
1 in B flat; Sonata Op. 2, No. 2 in D; 
Laudate Dominum; Schaffe in mir, Gott, 


ein rein Herz; Das neugeborne Kinde- 
lein; In dulci jubilo; Use Brix-Meinert 
violin); Johannes Koch (viola da 
gamba Klaus Storck (violoncello); 


Walter Gerwig (lute, chitarrone); Carl 
Gorvin (harpsichord); Lisa Schwarzwel- 


ler (soprano Norddeutscher Sing- 
kreis and instrumental ensemble 
under Gottfried Wolters. Decca Ar- 


chive ARC-3103, $5.98. 
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are never hoarded; they pour out with a 
freedom and generosity unbelievable. To 

these works, the performers, playing on 

“old” instruments, bring rhythmic articu- 

lation, clean ensemble, and delicacy of 

phrasing. One could not ask for a better 

introduction to Buxtehude’s instrumental 

chamber music. 

It was not for his chamber music, how- 
ever, that Buxtehude won admiration 
during his lifetime. His instrument was 
the organ. As part of his job at the Marien- 
kirche in Liibeck, he had to play for serv- 
ices and to compose organ solos whenever 
they were required. Here was no per- 
functory craftsmanship. In this music his 
imagination, powerful and original as it 
was, took the musical materials that were 
his heritage and transfigured them. Listen, 
for example, to the fantasia based on 
“Wie schon leuchtet der Morgenstern’. 
Even though the chorale tune determines 
the direction of the music it is, by some 
kind of alchemy, itself transformed and 
enlarged upon. And Buxtehude's treat- 
ment of the ‘‘free’’ forms of organ music 
was just as bold. Indeed, it is difficult to 
imagine a stronger or more original piece 
than his Prelude and Fugue in F sharp 
minor, with its almost toccata-like work- 
ing out of the fugal subject. His mastery 
of counterpoint is unquestionable, as the 
Passacaglia in D minor or the first part of 
the Trauermusik amply demonstrate. 
To this music Hans Heintze, playing on a 
Baroque organ in Steinkirchen, brings 
capable musicianship, stylistic under- 
standing, and rhythmic vigor. He allows 
the music to move with accuracy, even in 
fast pedal passages, and with verve. In 
addition he achieves, with a few lapses, an 
interesting and ingratiating variety of in- 
strumental colors. Miss Schwarzweller, 
who sings the short soprano solo that 
makes up part two of the Trauermusik, is 
less happy in her assignment, and her un- 
even and colorless singing realizes few of 
the emotional implications of this song of 
mourning. But such a flaw can be for- 
gotten in the excellence of the whole, which 
is altogether a delight. 

For an organist whose job did not force 
him, as Bach’s did, to turn out a weekly 
batch of vocal music, Buxtehude did a 
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is Yosy 


“‘A Church Cantata’’ from Walther’s Lexicon, Leipzig, 1732 


tremendous amount of choral writing. 
Church festivals account for some of his 
output. But this output seems even less 
mysterious when the annual Advent con- 
certs of his city of Liibeck are taken into 
account. They were organized under Bux- 
tehude’s supervision and he provided 
their music. 9" the Germany of his time 
they were an Event. The works that 
Buxtehude wrote for them, when added 
to his other vocal works, form an im- 
pressive body of music. And what variety 
there is! Choral pieces on the grand scale 
alternate with solo cantatas and sacred 
duets. Rich instrumental accompani- 
ments, using instruments from many dif- 
ferent orchestral families, abound. <A 
generous sampling of this music appears 
on these discs. There are seven solo 
cantatas, five on ARC-3096 and two 
on ARC-3103. Each one is a delight. 
Consider, for example, Jch suchte des 
Nachts, with its text, that expresses the 
most intense longing, drawn from The 
Song of Solomon. As the music speaks 
of the lover's search through the dark 
streets of the city for his beloved, it tells 
of his meeting with the night watchmen. 
At this moment, in startling contrast to 
the string timbre that has preceded it, 
we hear, in soaring line, the watchmen’s 
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That this, ac- 


cording to Pirro, was an effect not 


call, voiced by two oboes. 
un- 
known to Buxtehude’s predecessor, Schiitz, 
Or con- 


makes it no less effective here. 


sider, as an example of Buxtehude’s 
formal mastery, the solo cantata, Quemad- 
modum desiderat cervus, with its superb 
chaconne, in which a continuous stream 
of variations plays over an obstinate little 
repeated figure in the bass. Unfortunate- 


ly, the performances vary in quality. 
The two works for soprano, strings and 
continuo are rather coolly delivered. They 
flexibility ; 


but 


demand considerable vocal 


this demand Schwarzweller meets, 


with a fragile sound that fails to realize 
the richness of color of this music. Happily 
this is not true of her collaborators. Krebs 
sings with dignity, a sense of style, and a 
generally technical command. 
But 


singing of Ich bin 


adequate 
the honors go to Fischer-Dieskau’s 
eine Blume zu Saron. 
lo this impassioned love song he brings 
endless variety of emotional shading, 
stimulating imaginative resources, and a 
warm and winning vocal color 

we have two 
ARC-3108. 


Christmas 


Of the sacred choral works, 
on ARC-3103 
The 


built upon chorale tunes; 


and four on 


first two are cantatas 
the latter are 
chorale cantatas for other seasons of the 
church year, a freely-composed comment 
upon the Passion of Christ (Fiirwahr! Er 
trug), and a setting of the Magnificat, 
probably, but not certainly, by Buxtehude. 
The chorale cantatas reveal once again 
the German Protestant 


that 


the strength of 


chorale tradition, foundation upon 
which so many composers built so well. 


Once again, every shade of meaning of the 
BUXTEHUDE: 
Vol. I: 


minor, F, 


Works, 
Preludes and Fugues in D, G 


Complete Organ 


and ‘in the Phrygian Mode” 


Toccatas in F and D minor; Passacag- 


lia and Fugue in D minor; Ciacona it 


Jorgen Ernst Hansen 
at the Christiansborg Castle Chapel 
Haydn Society 


E; Fugue in C. 


Organ, Copenhagen. 
HS-9054, $4.98. 
AYOUNG the 


Buxtehude make buoyant and expressive 


Hansen and ever-young 


music on this 1826 classic instrument of 


30 registers. Hansen approaches the 
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text is explored, and all of this within the 


framework of the chorale tune. These 
sacred works are built upon contrasting 
textures and colors and they are handled 
with the freedom that seems so to charac- 
terize Buxtehude. They are scored for 
strings and continuo, with one exception. 


In Herslich Lieb, 


their appearance on the words “in aller 


two trumpets make 
Freud”, and the sudden change of timbre is 
quite electrifying. Also characteristic are 
the constant alternation of homophony 
with polyphony, the sure sense of harmonic 
direction, and the inspired pictorialisms 
(feel, for example, the sudden cessation of 
in the Hers- 
In general these are good per- 


motion on the word ‘ruhn” 
lich Lieb). 
formances. The Norddeutscher Singkreis 
sings lightly, with a floating and precise 
For works like the Christ- 
which 


choral sound. 


mas cantatas, have a refreshing 
quality of naiveté, this sound is perfect. 
For the darker works, though, the sound is 
monochromatic, and one might well prefer 
a more mature quality than this chorus is 
able to produce. 

then, is a introduction to 


Here, fine 


Buxtehude. If you wish to explore his 
music further, you might try (Urania 
USD-1011, which offers, except for the 
Magnificat, a quite different group of 
works. 

that 


item, try 


If you want only one record, and 


one may someday be a collector's 


the one with Fischer-Dieskau. 
But no matter how much time is spent 
with this music, or for what reason, it will 
result in an increased understanding of 
what baroque music achieved and of the 
that that 
achievement. 


part Buxtehude played in 


baroque with unusual legato and a soft 
glow that increases the impression of his 
virtuosity and his intimacy with Buxte- 


hude—not a shrill, chalky screech any- 
where (some American ‘baroque’ or- 
ganists, please note). In this mellow 
style he does not rival Westminster’s 


The un- 


this competitive series may 


great Alf Linder; he is his twin. 
folding of 
reveal an occasional edge for comparison, 
but just now it is only grounds for grati- 
The clear. 


J.B.L, 


tude. sound is sweet and 
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CARPENTER: Adventures in a Perambu- 
lator; PHILLIPS: Selections from Mc- 
Guffey’s Readers; Yhe Eastman-Ro- 
chester Orchestra conducted by Howard 
Ha ison Mercury Stereo SR-90136, 
$5.95. 

S)LIKE Ives, the American John Alden 

Carpenter (1876-1951) composed his music 

during off hours, otherwise pursuing a 

career as a_ successful business man. 

Here the comparison ends, however: 

whereas Ives was a non-conformist and an 

innovator, stretching dissonance almost to 
the breaking point, Carpenter’s music is 
romantic, sunny, and readily appealing. 

His technique was polished and original, 

and his musical ideas absorbing. This 

combined with an undeniable genius for 

orchestration, makes his Adventures a 

truly bewitching experience. The Phillips 

isa pleasant and highly descriptive piece in 
an identifiably American bread-and-but- 
ter style. The movements, titled The 

One Horse Shay, John Alden and Priscilla, 

and The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere, 

leave little to the imagination. Hanson is 
at his best as an advocate of such Ameri- 
cana, and Mercury engineers are beyond 

criticism. D.H.M. 

* 

CHOPIN: Four Scherzi; Leonard Pen- 
nario (piano). Capitol P-8486, $4.98, 
or Stereo SP-8486, $5.98. 

S INSUFFICIENT treble, less than com- 

pact over-all sound, and rather crackly 

surfaces militate against performances by 

Pennario which are smooth in execution 

but lacking in dramatic force, personal 

conviction, and emotional color. Such 

playing needs impeccable mechanica! 

support if it is to give pleasure. me SS 
te 

DEBUSSY: Reflections in the Water; 
Two Arabesques; The Engulfed Cathe- 
dral; Minstrels; La plus que lent; 
Poissons d'or; The Girl With the Flaxen 
Hair; General Lavine-eccentric; Réverie; 
Fireworks; Rudolf Firkusny (piano). 


Capitol P-8451, $4.98. 
Gieseking Angel 35065 6, 35026, 35249 
Casadesus Columbia SL-222 


AALTHOUGH Firkusny does not evi- 
dence a natural instinct for impressionism, 
he is an artist of awareness and he shows 
a real sympathy for the idiom. His Re- 
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flections in the Water, Arabesque No. 2, The 


Engulfed Cathedral, and Poissons d'or are 
fetchingly conceived and very rewarding. 
If the rest falls short of Cortot, Gieseking, 
and Casadesus, they are nevertheless per- 
formances of devoted integrity. Capitol’s 
piano reproduction may well stand as a 
model. A.K. 
7 
DEBUSSY: J/beria; RAVEL: A/borada 
del Gracioso; IBERT: Escales; Or- 
chestre National de la Radiodiffusion 
Frangaise conducted by Leopold Sto- 


kowski. Capitol P-8463, $4.98. 
(Iberia) 


Rosenthal Westminster XWN-18770 
Toscanini, NBC RCA Victor LM-1833 
(Esca es) 


Ormandy, Phila Columbia ML-4983 
ADEFECTS there are in these interpre- 
tations, but Stokowski proves all over 
again that he is in a class by himself as an 
orchestral colorist. The languorous musi- 
cal mist and the distant bells that break 
the reverie in Les parfums de la nuit are 
incomparably atmospheric, as is the clari- 
net opening of Le matin d'un jour. Stokow- 
ski’s views on Ibert’s best-known score 
are nothing new, but the results still make 
one gasp. The gorgeous lushness of the 
strings, playing the soaring glissandi in 
parallel thirds in the Palermo section 
(what a debt some of Hollywood's “‘com- 
posers’’ owe fo this music!), and the in- 
geniously evoked snake-charmer effects in 
the oboe solo of the second portion (Tunis- 
Nefta), are not to be equaled except by 
the same conductor in a former recording. 
The orchestrated movement from Ravel's 
piano suite, Wiroirs, is presented with 
Stokowski's — at- 
tempt to take the first section of Debussy’s 


similar imagination. 


Iberia at the prescribed (but seldom 
adopted) 176 to the eighth is not entirely 
successful, for this speed is more than the 
French ensemble can cope. with while 
maintaining metric discipline and articula- 
tive uniformity. My only other complaint 
is with the final (Valencia) movement of 
Ibert’s travelogue, which in this opinion 
could have been more fluently organized. 
But these are minor qualifications in what 
are otherwise remarkable creations. The 
orchestra sounds as if it has been recorded 
in a subway. Imbalanced, out of focus, 
and absurdly reverberant, this reproduc- 
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JEAN MADEIRA as Erda 











WAGNER'S 


DAS RHEINGOLD 


LONDON — first again with 
the complete recording 
of an operatic masterpiece 














GEORGE LONDON as Wotan 
t a 


The orchestra in session under Solti 


AGNER would have enjoyed stereophonic sound 

hugely. The spectacle of the Flying Dutchman 
looming up out of the storm with his phantom band 
on every side of the audience with frightening 
efficacy would have satisfied his exuberant sense 
of drama to the nth degree. 

From a stage-production point of view the in- 
convenient transformation in Siegfried of Fafner rn or 
the Giant into Fafner the Dragon (plus attendant 
off-stage megaphone) could be accomplished with- 
out this somehow incongruous aid—and with fearful awesomeness. The spec- 
tacle of a terrified Mime cowering under an omnipresent Alberich, whose 
voice pursues him from every vantage point of the stage with inescapable 
relentlessness in Das Rheingold would have whipped up Wagner’s dramatic 
appetite to undreamed-of lengths. 

“One of the great recordings of the century,” said the critic in The 
Gramophone after hearing our presentation. The impact of Das Rheingold, 
released this month stereophonically on OSA-1309 will be one which, with 
its dramatic veracity, will not only knock the listener sideways, but would 
also have knocked Wagner breathless and left him clamouring for a 
stereogram. 

Complete Recording for the First Time 

Available for the first time in the complete recording and using the same 
techniques as were used in the presentation of the historic Walkiire, London 
engineers have aimed at a production as near as possible to the real thing. 
In some cases—as far as Wagner’s occasionally near-impossible stage direc- 
tions were concerned—even nearer, with meticulous thoroughness. 

The transcendent power of the music is electrifying. In the stereophonic 
recording the sound swells and pulsates—burns under the strange magnetic 
symbolism of this dynamic herald to the fiery legend of The Ring. 

The theatrical requirements were studied by the cast as minutely as the 
musical score. The sound is as directional as the composer originally con- 
ceived it and the stage effects noted with painstaking exactitude. 
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| The horns and Wagner tubas 


About some of the artists . 


The Three Rhine Maidens 

ODA BALSBORG, HETTY PLUMACHER 
RA MALANIUK as Woglinde 
Wellgunde and Flosshilde 





... In magnificent Stereo 








*DAS RHEINGOLD 


is also available in a brand new 




















| ffrr monophonic recording. 
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ONDON €f€ss 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD as Fricka GUSTAV NEIDLINGER as Alberich SET SVANHOLM as Loge 


A ‘brigade’ of harps! 


Great Artists 


. . George London—the brilliant Canadian bass- 
baritone who made such a sensation in the title-role of The Flying Dutchman 
at Bayreuth in 1956 was specially chosen for the part of Wotan. That great 
Wagnerian—Kirsten Flagstad—learnt the part of Fricka for the first time par- 
ticularly for this recording. Gustav Neidlinger, giving a performance of diabolical 


fire as Alberich, King of the Nibelungs—a per- 
formance arduous in the extreme—was per- 
suaded into the role for the last time and 
reaches matchless peaks in its execution. 
Tenor Set Svanholm—distinguished to London- 
ers for his performances in the Ring at Covent 
Garden—plays Loge, colleague of the gods 
Donner (Eberhard Wachter) and Froh (Waldemar 
Kmentt) and brother to Freia (Claire Watson). 


A Recording Feat 


With the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Georg Solti, a cast and orchestra 
of this calibre would be a rare and wonderful 
thing indeed on the stage today. For such a 
work and for such a tremendous feat of record- 
ing-engineering only the finest artistic mate- 
rial could possibly be used. 

The result is something that will establish 
another landmark in the history of recorded 
sound. 
write for free complete catalog LONDON RECORDS INC., Dept. LH 
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EBERHARD WACHTER as Donner 


West 


WALTER KREPPEL as Fasolt 


Eighteen anvils 











25th Street, New York 1, N. Y 











tion is by far the worst vet amoaug EMI 


releases of French origin V.K 
* 

FALLA: Three-Cornered Hat—Suites Nos 

land 2; Ritual Fire Dance; GRANA- 


DOS-GRIGNON: Andalucsa from Dan- 
ALBENIZ-ARBOS: 
Sevilla: 


Navarra; E 


Philharmonik 


Corpus en Roval 
Orchestra conducted by 
Artur Rodzinski. Capitol-E MI G-7176, 
$4.98, or Stereo SG-7176, $5.98 


Ss THE 


vember 27, 1958, 


death of Artur Rodzinski on No- 


saddened many of us 
who admired his passionate devotion to 


drill- 


master, and his talent as an operatic con- 


music, his uncommon skills as a 


ductor Chis record is not representative 


of his good work The Spanish idiom, as 


far back as I can remember, escaped 


Rodzinski; and niceties of execution 


which can be heard in his performance 
will not make up for lack of correct style 
and mercurial temperament in the music 
at hand. Moreover, the somewhat veiled 


recording is not appropriate to the 
distinctly 


CL 


music the sonorities are 


bland 
. 
HANDEL: Concerti for Organ and Or- 
chestra—No. 2 in B flat, Op. 4; No. 5 
in F, Op. 4; No. 1 in B flat, Op. 7; 


No. 5 inG minor, Op. 7; Lawrence Moe 

loltkamp Baroque Organ, M.I.1 
Chapel, Cambridge, Mass Unicorn 
Concert Orchestra conducted by Prof 


Klaus Liepmann Kapp KCL-9018, 
$3.98 
Op. 4. Nos. 1-4 
Miller, Wenzinger Decea Archive ARC-3100 
AORIGINALLY issued in the fall of 
1956 on the old Unicora label (Unicorn 
1032), this well-performed selection of four 


of Handel's concerti for organ and small 


orchestra still makes a very favorable 
impression. With the sole exception of 
the Miller recording listed above, in 


which the performances leave absolutely 


nothing to be desired from the point of 


view of style, tempi, spirit, and interpre- 


tation, none of the available Handel or- 


gan concerti recordings is completely 


satisfactory. The present disc does much 
situation, for although 


little 


to improve that 


there are certain elements lacking 
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if anv embellishing, no filling in of bare 


harmonies in the solo sections, a rather 


brief “organo ad libitum” improvisation 
in the Op. 7, No. 5, no recognition of the 
French dotted rhythm style in the Op. 4, 
No. 2 opening movement, no harpsichord 
continuo—in spite of these, the spirit of 
the music emerges perhaps better than in 
most of the other recordings. ‘Tempi are 


very animated (for example, compare the 


No. Sf 
performance with those recorded by Biggs 


first movements of Op. 7, in this 


or Kraft) and spirited, so that in spite 


of stylistic failings this disc could give 


much pleasure. But listen first to the 
Decca Archive version if you are interested 
in authenticity I.K. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Kapp has reissued 


several other recordings from the erst- 
while Unicorn catalogue, most notably 
“The Golden Age of Brass’” (now KCL- 
9028) and ‘“The Modern Age of Brass” 
now KCL-9020), both of which were 
highly recommended upon their initial 
release several years ago. 
+ 
HANDEL: Overtures to ‘‘Terpstchore’’, 
**Rodelinda’’, ‘‘Teseo’’, **Ariadne”’ 
“Esio”, “Jephtha”’, “Il Pastor Fido’, 
and ‘‘Alexander’s Feast’’; Bamberg 


Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Rolf Reinhardt. Vox PL-11300, $4.98, 
or Stereovox STPL-511.300, $5.95. 

SFOUR of 


record have, 


the eight overtures on this 
to the best of my knowledge, 
never been available on discs before: 
Terpsichore (the overture plus a prologue 
served as an addition to the second produc- 


tion and revised version of J] Pastor Fido 


in 1734); Teseo (1713); Ariadne (Arianna 
in Creta, 1734); and Esto (1732). The re- 
maining four have at one time been 


recorded or included in various arrange- 


ments or suites but are not now generally 
We 


grateful to Vox for their contribution to 


available. must therefore be most 
the Handel vear. 


In general the Handelian overture 
followed the French style, which consisted 
introduction linked 
which 
was followed by one or more dance move- 
ments All this 


utilize this scheme, even including those to 


of a stately and slow 


with a fugal section usually 


the overtures on disc 
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his oratorios, Jephtha (his last work in this 
iorm and a magnificent overture) and 
Alexander's Feast. For this reason the 
listener possibly may become somewhat 
wearied through the sameness of construc- 
tion; however, this may be subjective, 
and in any case, taken in smaller doses, 
these overtures will provide enormous 
pleasure for their music is on a very high 
level indeed. 

From the point of view of perform- 
ance, regrettably, this recording is dis- 
appointing, for the interpretations are all 
Il Pastor Fido, 
for instance, is treated as though it were 
the overture to a St. Matthew Passion 


too often heavy-handed. 


for all its seriousness. Phrasing is merely 
routine, and transitional passages, as for 
example from the conclusion of a fugue to 
the reprise of the stately opening, are often 
sloppy. Perhaps the real cause for the 
lack of lightness is the size of the orchestra 
itself, which sounds much too overweight 
in strings. The harpsichord continuo, 
amazingly enough, comes through quite 
clearly, and this is to the credit of the 
recording engineers. The baroque style 
is followed only in token, for the conductor 
does not attempt any of the interpretative 
procedures—double-dotting, rhythmic al- 
teration, embellishment of solo passages 
which this music requires. 

As I said before, most of these overtures 
are multi-movement works; // Pastor 
Fido actually includes five distinct parts, 
all of which are described in the excellent 
notes by Paul Nettl. It is a great shame, 
then, that both the Largo after the Over- 
ture proper and the final 3/8 dance (which 
Handel used as the Presto of his Third 
Suite in D minor as well as the last 
movements to both the Concerto Grosso, 
Op. 3, No. 6, and the Organ Concerto No. 
4, Op. 7) were omitted in the present 
recording. Nor is that all! Ezio lacks the 
March in F, Jephtha a minuet, Terpsichore 
a bourrée, and so forth. It certainly 
would have done Handel greater service to 
present these overtures in their complete 
form, even at the expense of having one 
less work because of space limitations. 

The sound of the orchestra is spacious, 
but the top strings have a tendency to 
become strident. I.K. 
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Lists over 25,000 stereo and mon- 
aural reco:ds under more than 400 
labels. Published monthly to in- 
clude latest releases. Lists com- 
posers, artists, labels, record numbers 
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HANDEL: Suite No. 5 in E; Chaconne 
with 21 Variations in G; Karl Richter 
harpsichord Deutsche Grammophon 
Archive Series 10° AP-13023, $4.75 
Import 

AGENERALLY, the Archive’ Series 


boasts very tine performances. The pres- 


ent disc, available only at stores dealing in 


imports, unfortunately cannot lay claim 
to. this distinction The Fifth Suite 
the one with the “Harmonious Black- 


smith” Variations) is to be had otherwise 


only in a piano version by Walter Giesek- 


ing, and so a new one on the harpsichord 


inasmuch as the old Landowska set which 


included this suite reached LP 


never 
would certainly have been welcome. 
Karl Richter, who has achieved great 
fame as an organist, harpsichordist, and 


conductor, is nevertheless exceptionally 
disappointing on this very well recorded 
Not 


the stylistic practices which are necessary 


disc only does he choose to omit 


for the correct performance of this music 


embellishment, rhythmic alteration, fill- 


ing in of bare spots, elaboration of ca- 


dences—but also he manages to read the 


music exactly as it exists on the printed 
page in a manner and style which sound 
suspiciously close to practicing In- 


credibly, there seems to be hardly any 


en you cant 





W! find some remem- 
bered review from a back issue of 
The American Record Guide, consult 
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Allemande 


The Chaconne, similarly 


difference in tempo between 


and Courante. 
unavailable in any other harpsichord per- 
formance, also plods, regrettably giving 
the rather sad impression that perhaps 


Not 
so! But Handel must be performed with 


this is Handel better left unheard. 


not only scholarly insight but also imagin- 


ation (both lacking here). Surely the 
\rchive Series could have done better. 
. ak 

* 
HANSON: Symphony No. 2 (‘‘Roman- 
tic’), Op. 30; Lament for Beowulf; 


Eastman-Rochester Orchestra and East- 
man School of Music Chorus conducted 
by Howard Hanson. 
SR-90192, $5.95. 


SAT LAST we have a performance of the 


Mercury Stereo 


justly popular ‘“‘Romantic™ to replace the 


excellent but quite outdated Columbia 


version. Stereo certainly adds to its lyric 
loveliness, and Mercury's sound is a true 
skill. 


formance is overwhelming 


model of engineering The _per- 
no other word 
will do. The Lament, dated 1925, is a less 
inspired piece, but it contains effectively 
dramatic moments. D.H.M. 
a 
HAYDN: 4 Divertimenti for Baryton, 
Viola, and Cello: Nos. 37 inG, 44 in D, 
48 in D, 109 in C; Salzburger Baryton- 
trio. ARC-3120, $5.98. 
ATHE 126 baryton Divertimenti which 


Haydn wrote for Prince Nicholas Eszter- 


Decca Archive 


hazy are usually referred to with the same 
kind of embarrassment which might ac- 


company the revelation that a famous 
deep-sea fisherman raises goldfish at 
home. But the embarrassment is un- 
necessary, for Haydn was not simply 
wasting his time, nor is the listener who 
acquires this record. It has been sug- 


gested that these little works served the 


composer as a testing ground for form 


and structure, and the rudimentary 
sonata form and neat minuet and _ trio 
movements on this disc bear this out. 


Of greater interest, however, is the baryton 


itself: a serious-voiced, somewhat nasal- 
toned instrument with six bowed strings 
and several (in this case, nine) freely 


vibrating sympathetic strings beneath the 
fingerboard, rather closely kin to the viola 
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d'amore but held in the manner of a cello. 
Its tone remains distinct in the ensemble, 
which is part of its charm, and the sym- 
pathetic strings are plucked with the 
player's thumb, now and then, for added 
color. The music itself is pleasant and 
demonstrates, from the earliest work re- 
corded here composed in 1766 to the last 
written in 1772 or ‘73, an increasing in- 
No. 109 


is graver in spirit than the preceding 


geniousness and skill in scoring. 


three, and has more substance, but all of 
Haydn's “goldfish” are interesting from 
a historical point of view and agreeable 
on present acquaintance. Performances 
and sound are excellent. S.F. 
* 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 100 inG (“ Mili- 

tary’); Symphony No. 102 in B flat; 
Symphony 


Bamberg Orchestra con- 


ducted by Ferdinand Leitner. Decca 


DL-9989, $4.98. 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 99 inE flat; Sym- 
phony No. 100 in G (‘Military’); 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 


Eugene Ormandy. Columbia ML-5316, 


$4.98. 
No 99) 
Woldike, Vienna St. Op. Orch... Vanguard VRS-491 
Scherchen, Vienna St. Op. Orch. 
Westminster XWWN-18325 
No. 100) 
WoOldike, Vienna St. Op. Orch Vanguard VRS-492 
Scherchen, Vienna St. Op. Orch. 
Westminster XWN-18325 
No. 102) 
Walter, N. Y. Philharmonic Columbia -5059 
Woldike, Vienna St. Opera Orch.Vanguard V RS-491 


ALEITNER and 


apart in temperament here, and yet | 


Ormandy are poles 
would call neither a Haydn stylist of any 
great resourcefulness. In Leitner’s ap- 
proach the minuets have a curious way of 
becoming Ldndler-like with a ponderous 
impulse. Sobriety seems to be the pre- 
vailing mood rather than elegance, deli- 
cacy, and humor. Ormandy tries for 
these, but the resultant lush texture would 
be more appropriate for the late romantics 
in which he is indeed a specialist. Subtle- 
ties of shading, nuance, and phrasing are 
not in any abundance, nor is any consider- 
able amount of attention paid to the 
written dynamics, particularly in the first 
movement of the ‘‘Military’’ Symphony. 
I feel that the engineering on this album 
is out of keeping with the music. The 
immense sound might make an appropri- 
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ate frame for Also Sprach Zarathustra or 
the Berlioz Requiem, but not for the 
simplicities of Haydn. The accompany- 
ing boomy reverberation and echo obliter- 
ates clarity in any animated or rapidly 
articulated passages and tuttis, and makes 
solo instruments (particularly woodwinds) 
sound as if they are playing in a sub- 
terranean vault. Balance leaves some- 
thing to be desired, especially in bars 
265-278 of the finale of the “Military” 
Symphony, in which the percussion drowns 
out all else. Over the entire reproduction 
is an unrealistic varnish of sonic gloss. 
The Philadelphia is still the world’s finest 
orchestra, I think, but Columbia's engi- 
neers may convince one otherwise. \.K. 
. 
LISZT: Paganini Etudes; Three Petrarch 
Tarantella; A\fred 
Vox PL-10.800, $4.98. 
AIN several recent albums devoted to the 


Sonnets; Brendel 


(piano). 


piano works of Liszt (the present one is 
Vol. 5), Alfred Brendel has shown himself 
to be one of the understanding present- 
day exponents of this composer's music. 
Breadth of line, a stunning, all-embracing 
to realize both 
the brilliance and the macabre mysticism 


technic, and the ability 


in Liszt’s musical nature, have been not- 
able features of his performances. In view 
of this, it is strange to find him seemingly 
bored and certainly unimaginative in the 
challenging Paganini Etudes. Only his 
command  distin- 


exceptional technical 


guishes them here. The zest, rhythmic 
bounce, and theatricality that can make 
these virtuoso works an exciting experience 
The other 
pieces fare better, but still the playing 
does not come up to Brendel’s earlier 


to listen to are quite missing. 


standard. The sound is clear and reso- 
nant. B.G. 
° 
MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4 in 
A, Op. 90 (“Ttalian’’); Trumpet Over- 
ture in C, Op. 101; London Philhar- 


monic Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Eugene Goossens, and Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra conducted by Hans 


Swarowsky. Urania Stereo USD-1013, 
$5.95. 

S)One could not ask for a more delicate, 

Mendelssohnian 


sensitive, refined, and 
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performance of this popular symphony. 
The big, lush sound that many con- 
ductors coax from this work is replaced 
by a genteel manner not at all unbe- 


coming to the musi The delightful if 





rather insubstantial Trumpet Overture is 
quite acceptably performed, although the 
recording here is less bright than in the 
Symphony. The stereo is well balanced 
throughout. D.H.M. 





One of the most important recordings of the year 


VEN AT this juncture I think | am 
E quite safe in making the considered 
statement that this is one of the most 
important recordings of the vear. Not too 
long ago Bach Guild issued a performance, 
by virtually the same artists, of Monte- 
verdi's Jl] hallo delle ingrate (BG-567), 
which is actually the concluding portion 
of the Eighth Book. This new release con- 
tains the madrigals which precede it in the 
second half of the Book, the Cunt: (or 
Madrigali) amorosi The two records 
together, then, give us the second half of 
the Book complete, leaving the first half 
(which includes J! combattimento di 
Tancredi i Clorinda) awaiting treatment. 
It is possible that, working from the rear 
forwards, these forces intend to bring us 
ultimately the entire Eighth Book. If 
this is to come—and let us hope that it is 
it will be a contribution of the foremost 
significance 

Monteverdi's Madrigali guerrieri et 
amorosi. con alcuni opusculi in gener 
rappresentitivo, che saranno per brevi 
episodit fra in canti senza gesto; libro 
ottavo (Madrigals of war and of love with 
examples in the “representative” idiom, 
which are in brief episodes among songs 
without action; book eight) of 1638 was 
the last publication of his own works but 
one (the last was the Svlve morale e 
spirituale of 1649-41), and the last of his 
secular madrigals, that he edited himself. 

The so-called Ninth Book of Madrigals 


was compiled and published after the 





MONTEVERDI: \adrigali amorosi from 
the 8th Book of Madrigals; The Deller 
Consort, Baroque String Ensemble, 
directed by Alfred Deller. Vanguard 
Bach Guild BG-579, $4.98, or (S) Stereo 
BGS-5007, $5.98. 

Boulanger (Nos. 5 & 10 


Boulanger (No. 7, a & b 
N.Y. Pro Musica (No. 7, b 


Decca DL-9627 
Angel COLH-20 
Columbia ML-5159 
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composer's death, in 1651, by an admirer, 
Alessandro Vincenti.) This Eighth Book 
contains works from all periods of his 
career. I// ballo delle ingrate dates back to 
1608, // combattimento from 1624, and an- 
other ballo, which ends the first part of 
the Book, in honor of Emperor Ferdinand 
III, from about 1637. Some of the smaller 
madrigals may have their origins even 
earlier. The works are varied. Some 
demonstrate a certain absorption of 
French style by the composer. Some show 
his full development of th2 concertato 
style, through which he had transformed 
his favorite form from vocal polyphony 
into the baroque chamber cantata, and as 
well into a vehicle for his techniques of 
vast emotional expression. Some works 
are frankly stage pieces, and others are 
cast in his stile rappresentativo, a ‘‘repre- 
sentative” or naturalistic style eschewing 
the artificialities of polyphony in favor of 
a realistic setting of a dramatic text. This 
variety was conscious on the composer's 
part, for he designed the Eighth Book as 
a display of the range of music’s ability 


to convey “imitations” of human passions 

such had been the lifelong goal of his 
art. In his notes for this record, Denis 
Stevens rightly terms this Book “‘in a 
sense a summing-up of Monteverdi's 
career as a composer of secular vocal 
music."” And in the same vein but in 
broader terms, the famous Monteverdi 
scholar Leo Schrade has observed: ‘As 
a presentation of human passions and an 
example of the humanization of music, the 
eighth book sums up Monteverdi's art.” 

It would take far more space than what 
is available here to discourse on the 
beauties and subtleties of the music of this 
Eighth Book. It is enough to realize 
that Monteverdi himself recognized the 
merits of these pieces by choosing them 
for his final madrigal. compilation. Nor 
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was his plan for the new Book any more 


haphazard than his selection. For the 
dual division around the two polarities 


of love and war gives the composer 
his opportunity to display his ability to 
capture in music the varying shades of 
emotions invoked. The second part of the 
Book, the Canti amorosi, is especially rich 
is such opportunities, which never failed 
bitter, sor- 


to inspire him. Here is love: 


rowing, delighting, dallying, unrequited, 
betrayed, rejected, rejoicing—all in sensi- 
tive, finely wrought portrayals. Perhaps 
the high point is the three-part madrigal, 
No. 7, with its exquisite and superbly con- 


de lla 


have 


middle section, Lamento 
But 


other favorites. 


structed 


Ninfa. other listeners may 
The important point is 
that only hearing this music in its entirety, 
or at least a generous percentage of it in 
proper sequence, can really reveal the true 
genius of the composer. The present disc, 
therefore, is far more revealing than the 
bits and pieces served up in anthologies. 


The contents of this second part of the 


Eighth Book are as follows: 1l.a. Altri 
canti dt marte (6 voices b. Due belli 
occhi (6 v.); 2. Vago augelletto (7 \ 

3. Mentre vaga angioletta (2 v.); 4.a. Ninfa 
che scalza il piede (1 v.); b. Qui deh mecco 
tarresta (2 v.); ¢. Dell'usate mie corde 
3v.); 5. Dolcissimo uscignolo (5 v.); 6. 
Chi vol haver felice (5 v.); 7. a. Non havea 


Febo ancora (3 v.); b. Lamento della Ninfa, 





8. Perché ten fugei O Fillide (3 v. 


partir 


9. Non 
ritrosetta (3 v.):; 10. Su, su. su 


pastorelli veszosi (3 v. rhe tinal section, 
No. 11, is I] ballo delle 
above. Only 


extensive instrumentation: No. 1 requires 


ingrate, as noted 


the first two call for any 
two violins with the continuo, and No. 2 
asks an additional double bass. All the 
others (except No. 11) have only continuo 
parts with the voices 

Only three of these madrigals are avail- 


Nos. 5 


and 10 are included in a program directed 


able elsewhere on LP at present 


by Nadia Boulanger for Decca, and her 


group may be heard in its famous but 


dated recording of the first two parts of 
No. 7, \ngel. The 


part only of No. 7 may be heard ina lovely 


reissued by second 
performance as part of a Monteverdi pro- 
New York Pro Musica 
for Columbia. But all of these 


gram by the 
(Antiqua 
are equalled or surpassed as individual 
performances in this new release, which 
the finest singing the 


otters some ol 


Deller Consort has vet done: one is at a 
loss to know if this wonderful group should 
be praised more for its enterprise or for 
certainly due, as 


its artistry. Praise is 


well, for the recording. Stereo gives an 
added breadth and spacing to the usual 
Vanguard / Bach Guild clarity and warmth 
of sound. 

Altogether, this is a recording to gladden 
the heart, the soul, the spirit, and the 





“Amor” (4.v.); ¢. Si tra sdegnosi (3 v.); | mind, as well as the ear. J.W.B. 
MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 27 in B hear the performance on its own merits, 
Flat, K. 595; Alfred Brendel (piano) but those elements not drastically affected 


with the Orchestra of the Wiener Volk- 
soper, conducted by Paul Angerer. Vox 
Stereo STPL-511.260, $5.95. 

SWHAT 


ceptable recorded performance is marred 


might have been a very ac- 
by sound which detracts from one’s en- 
joyment. The acoustics are cavernous, 
and the echo destroys the intimacy of the 
The mikes the 


orchestra that blending is destroyed, and 


work are so close to 


various instruments, especially wood- 
winds, stick out rather clumsily at entirely 
the wrong moments. The piano tone is 
dry and hollow, as though coming from the 
With all these formid- 


able obstacles, it is certainly difficult to 


bottom of a well. 


July, 1959 


by tonal considerations—phrasing, tempo, 


dynamic contrast—seem quite in order. 


D.H.M. 

ca 
MOZART: Two Pianos in 
E flat, K.365; Concerto for Two Pianos 
in F, K.242; Vitva Vronsky and Victor 
Babin (pianos) with the London Mozart 


Blech. 


Concerto for 


Plavers conducted by Harry 
Capitol-EMI G-7152, $4.98. 
(K.365 
R. and G. Casadesus Columbia ML-5151 


ATHE unanimity of musical purpose and 
that 


Szell 


oneness of execution this husband- 


and-wife team exhibit here is seldom 


achieved, even among seasoned _ pro- 


The implementation of these 


fessionals. 
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virtues, however, is not always so satis- 
fying. My reservations are mainly with 
the K.365, in which the tempo of the first 
movement (until bar 188, when it is un- 
accountably accelerated) tends to be 
labored and lacking in the requisite spirit. 
The pianists tend to view this work ro- 
mantically, inserting tenuti and rubati 
within the phrasings—interpretative liber- 
ties which belong to a_ later period. 
Happily, this is not the case in the K.242, 
here arranged for two pianos, but written 
and so recorded in 1948 by this team and 
Rosina Lhevinne) for three. Though 
Blech is deemed a Mozart specialist by the 
English, I tind the thickish tone he elicits 
from the ensemble, and the rather ordinary 
manner of phrasing (notably in the first 
and second movements of the K.365) 
something less than sensitive or elegant. 
The K.242 is better engineered than the 
overside, which suffers from over-brilliant 
recording ALK. 
7 
MOZART: Nocturnes—Ecco quel fiero 
istante (K. 436), Due pupille amabili 
(K. 439), Se lontan, ben mio, tu sei (K. 
438), Luct care, luci belle (K. 439a), Mi 
lagnéro tacendo (K. 437); Canzonetta 
Pit non si trovano (K. 549); Movements 
winds— Romance and Polonaise from 
Divertimento No. 5 in B flat (K. 439b); 
Adagio (K. 440d); Adagio in B flat 
K. 440); Divertimento No. 3 in B flat 
K. 439b):; Margot Guilleaume (so- 


for 


prano Jeanne Deroubaix (mezzo- 
soprano), Hans-Olaf Hudemann (bass), 
Rudolf Irmisch, Hans Helmke, Karl 
Peppler (basset horns), Jost Michaels, 
Hartmut Stute (clarinets), Albert Hen- 
nige (bassoon Decca Archive ARC- 
3121, $5.98 
ATHAT the delightful Nocturnes and 
Canzonetta for three voices and winds have 
rested in obscurity for so long must be 
attributed to Mozart's obviously great 
friendship for Gottfried von Jacquin, the 
son of one Prof. Jacquin at whose home the 
composer seems to have spent a consider- 
able amount of time after his arrival in 
Vienna in 1781. Mozart went so far as to 
allow the younger Jacquin to sign these 
works with his own name, presumably to 
impress a lady. So they existed as the 
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compositions of the son of a long-forgotten 
university professor until 1933, when they 
were dusted off, exhaustively researched- 
into and published as Mozart's. That 
they are Mozart's is indisputable. No 
other composer could invest even the most 
fragile forms with such elegant simplicity 
and bittersweet grace. The Nocturnes 
breathe an atmosphere of comfort and 
charm, of repose and languor. The light, 
sophisticated writing for the three voices, 
set off by the rather melancholy timbre of 
the basset horns, is little less than a miracle 
of formal perfection. The performances 
are delicious, particularly for the presence 
of the ever-welcome Guilleaume. Derou- 
baix is, as usual, an effective performer; 
and Hudemann, although he occasionally 
exercises too much caution in scaling his 
largish voice down to the demands of the 
music, is an agreeable third. The basset 
horns are ravishingly played. The Can- 
zonetta, a later work, is closely related to 
the Nocturnes. The inclusion of several 
brief movements for winds alone, inter- 
spersed among the vocal sections, is an 
imaginative touch. Asa result, the entire 
side of the disc gives the illusion of a group 
of friends gathered together in an elegant 
eighteenth-century salon for the sole 
purpose of entertaining themselves. 

The Divertimento No. 5, which occupies 
a whole side, is a first-rate example of 
Mozart's incomparable wind writing. 
Although it is in a lighter Vein than the 
great last thre2 Serenades for winds it is 
supremely lovely music. The performers 
(two clarinets, bassoon) are ideal—par- 
ticularly Jost Michaels, who recently 
appeared as soloist in the Archive rec- 
ording of Johann Stamitz's Clarinet Con- 
certo. His elegant phrasing, perfect 
breath control, and beautiful tone are a 
joy to the ear. The voices and instru- 
ments are superbly reproduced throughout 
this wonderful recital. One complaint, 
however, and it is one familiar to those 
acquainted with Archive: the notes are 
execrably translated and/or proof-read 


lin Germany—Ed.], and no English 
translations of the texts are given. Con- 
sidering the great amount of scholarly 
care which goes into preparing these 
records, the copiousness of the annota- 
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Discophile, Inc. 


A selection from our 
comprehensive stock of 
imported recordings: 


BACH, J. S.: 15 ‘Two-Part 
Concert n D minor Wanda 


Inventions; 
Landowska, 


rdist, with a l 


harpsich I string ensemble cor 
ducted by Eugene Bigot 

RCA Victor LM-1974 $4.98 
This record , deleted and in all probabilit 


BEETHOVEN, Ludwig van: The 5 Piano 
Concertos; Erotica Variation Art 
ind the London 
Malcolm Sargent 

Special $17.50 


ur Schnabel 
Symphony Orchestra cor 


ducted by Sir 


LCT-6700 


This set ut of print. It may be reissued but 


riaw at this price 


“Deutsche 
Grammophon 
Gesellschaft 


OFFENBACH, Jacques: 
Radio nie-Orchester 
by Paul Strauss 

10” M LPE-17146 

10” Stereo SLPE 


Gaite Pari 
Berlin conducted 


lenne 


Sympt 


5 


b+ 
7.50 


133001 $7. 


as 


SARASATE, Pablo Zigeunerweise? 

HUBAY, Jeno: Hejre Kati BORODIN, 
Alexander: Polovetsian Dances. Helmut 
Zacharias, violinist, and the RIAS Symphony 
I nducted by Ferenc Fricsay 10” 


$4.75 


remarkable high-hdelity recording.) 


de: 





MAHLER, Gustav: Lieder eines fahrenden 
Geseller STRAUSS, R.: Hymnu Vorger 
Traum durch ad Daemmeruneg. Heinrich 
Schlusnu Radio Orchestra 
10” LPE-17097. 
$4.75 


baritone; Hessian 


by Winfried Zillig 





we shall stock the 


For New Yorkers 


Summer 





MEZHDUNARODNAYA 


store hours, 11:30 a.m 





MUSIC AGE, 


FORMERLY 


26 WEST 8TH STREET + NEW YORK 11,N.Y.* GRAMERCY 3-1902-3 
CURRENT AND OUT-OF-PRINT DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED RECORDS 


4 UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY) 
FOR MOZART COLLECTORS 
Hommage to Mozart: Vocal! 
Mattia Battistini, Selma Kurz, Emmy Destinn, 
Frieda Hempel, John McCormack, Vanni Mar 


Selections by 


coux, Lucrezia Bori, Tito Schipa, Ezio Pinza, 
Lotte Lehmann, Erna Berger, Ursula Van 
Diemen, and Dorothy Maynor Instrumental 
Selections by Wanda Landowska, Yehudi and 


Yaltah Menuhin, Wilhelm Backhaus, Edwin 


Fischer, Clemens Krauss (Vienna Philharmonic 


Orchestra), Jacques Thibaud, Aubrey Brain, 
Artur Schnabel, and Bruno Walter (as piano 
soloist and conductor) 


Sumptuously bound in ge leather lo 


gether with an elaborately and finely printed set 
f notes with many rare illustrations 


RCA Victor LM-6130 


Through a fortunate purchase ewe have been able 
te ¢ ire RCA Vi te af entire remaining uf ply 
f this set, which had a list price of $50, and we 
are ectally pleased to be able offer it) t 
the readers of The American Record Guide 


Special $17.85 


AN OUTSTANDING RELEASE 


Musica Nova 1958: The Contents— Red 
Indian Cantata Ysuenther Bialas); C 
Flute and Orchestra (Harald Genzmer); The 
Creation and Mouvements for Piano and Or 
chestra (Wolfgang Fortner); Five Neapolitan 
Songs (Hans Werner Roman Elegie 
(Giselher Klebe); Fantasy for Or- 
chestra and Sweelinck Variations for Orchestra 
(Karl Hoeller); Excerpts from Die Bernauerin 
(Carl Orff); Te Deum (Ernst Pepping).  Per- 
forming artists include the Kehr Trio, Hamann 
baritone Die 
trich Fischer-Dieskau, pianist Carl Seeman, the 
Bavarian Radio and Dresden Church Music 
School Choruses, RIAS Chamber Choir, 


oncerto for 


Henze); 
Symphonic 


Quartet, flutist Gustav Scheck, 


and 


conduct rs Gust ay Koenig, H ans Sc hmidt 
Isserstedt, Richard Kraus, Eugen Jochum, 
Ferdinand Leitner, and Martin Flaeming 


On six 12” discs) 


Together with full scores of these works (except 
the Orff, which is a piano score), plus a thorough 


booklet with 


composers, all in a 


analytical photographs of the 
linen slipcase. 


Price, $80.00 


handsome 


We stock recordings by Arncuiv, Cerra (British and Italian), CarnisropHorus VERLAG, 
Deutscue GRamMopuon, LUMEN, OpEoN, Patue, and Stup1io SM 
Kwnica catalogue from the Soviet 


n the near future 
Union 


MAILING CHARGE OF 75¢ ON EACH ORDER REGARDLESS OF SIZE 


through midnight, Monday through Saturday 
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pert ce d engineering, plus the 
vital factor of their very high selling price 

es e teel . i¢ ttent to the 
( e¢ hese | —- We d be bal 


MOZART: Sy hony No. 40 inG mo 





Eine kleine Nachtmusik: Pittsburgh 
Sv mph Orchestr ( ducted ly 
Willian Steimberg ( pit« Stereo 
SP-8432. $5.98 
SSTEINBERG'S slig erbl ind 
he handed performances—especiall 
kur ) htn e reviewed in 
the Ox 1958, \RG, p. 130. Capitol's 
tere ( el ed d spacious 
It] vl ‘ , i ee 
I ess ( i PALF. 
+. 
ORFF: TED , Virg Bab 
“ - (Gjardne bar 
t ( de H ¢ t Housto 
(} ¢ \ ¢ L rb ( ducto 
HI Symp Bovs’ Che How- 





\ el rb 


pho v Orchestra conducted by Leopold 


ird conductor Houston Svm- 


Stokowski Capitol Stereo SPAR- 
8470. $5.98 
s THI ovel musical stvle of Ortt seems 


to have take strong hold on Stokowski 


vives here a performance to recall 
the older davs when he was so active as a 
pioneer among program builders and _re- 
cordi lw aftists It would be easily Dos- 
sible to make this music boring; so much 


depends on rhythmic drive 


nd repetition 
keeps the interest keen by his 


carefully chosen dynamics and the subtle- 


tv of his rhvthmic changes. Rarely have 
1 heard such pranissin is are here 
ichieved ote the fade-out Ol the 
u t passage Vhe soloists perform 
their parts with distinction ind the 
Houston choruses are particularly tine 
The clear detinition made possible by 
stereo is not the least factor in establish- 
Vy this = the preferred recordu gy ol the 
musi There are some cuts in repeated 





| Paris as seen from Boston 
OFFENBACH: Gui nne: KHA- 
CHATURIAN: | Su m “Gayne” 








Bost Pops Orchestr conducted by 
\rthur Fiedler. RCA Victor LM-2267 
$4.98 r s Stere LSC-2267. $5.98 

s BRIGHTER vhtie d more de 
re +} eve - still 
W € es its spe > I > th ad. re 
cord v e € ) es lo 
vettable ballet lo this taste Fiedler 
I | \ nis n ~1K The selections 
trom V} Lesy a Dance of the Rose 
Maidens Dance t he Kurds Sabre 
Dance) ¢ ld hardl be bettered The 
c¢ recording is cle but on the 

de, the stereodis i knock- 

uit except for the surface noise V.K 


OFFENBACH: Gaité Parisienne; Sym- 


phony Orchestra t the Berl 


Radio 
conducted by Paul Strauss leutsche 
Grammophon Gesellschaft Stereo 133- 
001-SLPE, $7.50 (Import 


SIMMEDIATELY noticeable when one 


removes the disc from its neatly jacketed 
plastic e velope s the small amount of 





and Berlin | 


groove area Both sides of this ten-inch 
dise are only about two-thirds tilled. What 
s astoundin however, is the plaving 


time: roughly fifteen minutes per side! 
fo compound one’s amazement, the re- 
corded level is every bit as high as on 
domestic releases 


The sound quality is 
excellent mellow and full-bodied, with 
ot a trace of steeliness, the stereo top- 
otch Surface noise is barely audible 
Bravo Deutsche Grammophon! Are you 
Europeans going to outshine us now in 
record-making, as vou already have with 


2 


your superbly engineered motor cars: 


\s an owner of a foreign auto, I speak 
from happy experience The only com- 
petition for this disc among the current 
releases (musically, not sonically) is the 


While Fied- 


ler gives the piece a slam-bang, boisterous- 


F iedler -Bx ston Pops version 


ly exuberant run-through, the playing here 
is more relaxed, warm, and thoroughly 


charming The Bostonians sparkle, the 





iers glow: both achieve delectable 
In all, highly 
P.C.P. 


and equally balletic results 


recommended 
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‘Nozze’ 
from Aix 


Y | MHIS IS a documentary of an actual 

stage performance at the 1955 Festi- 
val d’Aix-en-Provence. In our stereo age, 
its sonics are well below what we have been 
Bass and 


treble need boosting. 


accustomed to. particularly 
In the mid-range 
there is, however, firmness of sound and 
reasonable fidelity to timbre. Audience 
noise is minimal except for the applause 
included in’ this 


that was regrettably 


presentation. Stage noise, much of it 
helpful when it lends presence to the drama 
and some of it distracting (e.g., when 
there is walking on stage) is what you ex- 
pect from such a source. It must also be 


mentioned that the handsome accom- 
panving libretto is French-Italian. 

Many will consider vintage sound, a 
stage performance, and the absence of 
an English translation of the text in- 


surmountable drawbacks. Others will 


want to know that this performance is 


distinguished by a cast rich in good 
voices and by leadership notable for pre- 
cision and fine pacing. ‘The stars of the 
show are conductor Rosbaud, who gives 
us all we require save a final touch of 
sparkle and that last bit of revelatory 
detail, and Rita Streich and Heinz Reh- 


fuss, who find their roles congenial to their 


MOZART: ‘Le Nozze di Figaro” ; 
Stich-Randall 
Susanna 


Teresa 
Countess); Rita Streich 
Pilar Lorengar (Cherubino); 


Made- 


Rolando Pan- 


Christiane Gayraud (Marceline); 
leine Ignal (Barbarina); 
Heinz Rehfuss (Count 
Cortis (Bartolo); 
Basilio); André 
(Antonio); Gerard Friedmann (Curzio); 


erai (Figaro); 
Marcello 


Cuénod 


Hughes 
Vessieres 


Orchestra and 
Chorus conducted by Hans Rosbaud. 
DTX 206/7/8, six 
Import). 


Paris Conservatoire 


Pathé set sides, 


$17.94. 
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voices and temperament and who deliver 


first-class performances. Our Countess, 
Stich-Randall, — is 


musical singer of the group, and 


Teresa perhaps the 
most 
many of her phrases are arched in be- 
coming curves that are beautiful of them- 
selves. Her characterization is, on the 
other hand, titful in its effectiveness 
Her Porgi amor has not a trace of pathos; 
her Dove sono does evoke the noble, re- 
Pilar 


mezzo who aroused in- 


jected Countess. Lorengar, the 
young Spanish 
terest here with her American debut in 
Granados’ “Goyescas’’, has a lovely voice; 
and she sings Vor che sapete with beauty 
of tone and appropriate phrasing. But 
she lacks dramatic temperament on this 
occasion and she does nothing to evoke the 
lovesick Cherubino in Non so piu. The 
Marcellina and, Barbarina sing well, too; 
but here again, we need greater pointing 
up of dramatic detail. 

Mozart requested a basso cantante for 
Figaro, doubtless to contrast that vocal 
But the 


Figaro we get is baritone Rolando Panerai. 


color with Almaviva's baritone. 


Panerai, as many of you will remember, 
has a fine voice and a somewhat rough and 
ready manner. He also sings off pitch 
from time to time in this performance, as is 
his custom, I believe. In his characteriza- 
tion there is insufficient bite in his sug- 
gestions of irony and he misses much of 
the humor in his rich part. He is ex- 
cellent and at his very best in Aprite un 
po’ quegli occhi, Figaro’s robust aria in the 
lastact. This music, with its repeated and 
forceful high notes, are of course duck 
soup for a baritone. The lesser male roles 


hands. \ 


mendation to Cortis for not playing Bar- 


are in good word of com- 


tolo with those sledge-hammer strokes 
with which Baccaloni and lately Corena 
often distort the part. be 
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PAGANINI: 
| n Alone Michael Rabin (violin 


Capitol Stereo set SPBR-8477 our 
sides, $11.96 


s LISTENING to fiddler perform the 


mpossible is one of the greatest of spec- 








tat sports - Pag had good reaso 
o know lhe Caprices, howeve to lI 
that the e breath-tak vehicles of 
p blic d spl vere ( \\ tte 0 the 
valle rf Paga ~ OW concert Use€ 
it all he € ously designed set 
# studies dealing with specitic problems 
f tinvgering and bowing d the dedica 
‘ the .\rtists dicates Paga 
= € es trituce regard to them 

| he n \ uy ditficulties he cor- 
po ited these pieces Wo ld st iyver 
, prove tist, but more im 

po te the liste € who s ot co 
€ ed with lling the Octave or 
bowing, Is the t that their musi- 

cal appeal is surprisingly high \t least 
el ) he twenty-fe by this 
re rs * re engros y ind 
beautiful enoug! oOo m e one torget 
Imos the er cal feats ved \t 
twent hree Michael Rabi has not 
only mastered the notes but makes musi 
of them HH enormous skill puts the 
stener at ease d no matter how fast 
the notes fl b one h dred notes a 
secoud’, Pag said) or how rigorously, 
the arpeggios tapult over the tinger- 
ward, the hearer soo ows that Rabu 
will make a perfect landing and not sound 
pressed doing This is a memorable ex- 
hibition b e of the coming “greats” 
of the viol +O d is brill tl cleat 
S_F 
- 

RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerio No. 
2 in C minor, Of Is FRANCK: 
Sv phor | , Philippe Entre- 


Netherlands 
Philharm«e Orchestra conducted by 
Walter Goehr lr 
1021, $5.95 

~PRESUMABLY these are the same 


performances that appeared some time 


nornt plano with the 


Stereo USID- 


igo on the Concert Hall label There is 
ittlee doubt that Entremont is a very 
SENSITIVE gy pianist, but he seems 
singularly dis erested the goings-on of 











this concerto The tirst movement ts es- 


pecially dry interpretatively, with the 
second giving but slightly more warmth. 
Goehr does little better than to hold the 
performances together Let me confess 


that I 


Rachmaninott 


am spoiled by the overwhelming 
Stokowski ind Kapell- 
Steinberg recordings, both of which are 
sweeping, oble, and deeply moving. 
The former is of course not available in 
stereo: the latter is withdrawn The 
Franck, although quite ragged in spots, 
receives a thoughtful performance. The 
recording is only fair D.H.M. 
+. 

RACHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 2 in C 
BALA- 


Fantasy; 


minor for Piano and Orchestra; 
KIREV: = Jslamey 


Julius Katchen (piano 


Orienta 
London Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Georg 
Solti London Stereo CS-6064, $4.98 

SONE could hardly wish for a more 
Rach- 


satisfactory performance of the 


maninofl. Grandly romantic in approach, 
the playing is completely unhurried when 
it should be, expansively expressive, and 
still has plenty of showy sparkle and drive. 
The Balakirev is fiendishly difficult, but 
for me it is, on the whole, rather unin- 
teresting. Katchen is fully up to the de- 
mands of the piece, however, and makes 
London's 


se 


the most of what it has to offer 


sound is superb 
6 
RAVEL: Bolero; Alborado del Gractoso; 
FALLA: 3 Dances from The Three- 
Cornered Hat; WEBER-BERLIOZ: 
Invitation to the Dance; Paris Conserva- 
toire Orchestra conducted by Albert 
Wolff. London Stereo CS-6077, $4.98 
s THIS orchestra may have slipped into 
the second-rate category since the war, 
but under a knowledgeable veteran the 
likes of Albert Wolff it still plays Ravel 
with the kind of stvle that can make one 
forget the ultimate in polish for a time. 
Phese are lively performances of the Bolero 
and of A/borado and they are presented in 
the kind of vivid stereo recording London 
excels in. The ever delightful dances from 
Falla’s masterpiece are wanting in verve 
and crispness, and Weber's /nvitation is 
poor in almost every respect. If you are 


looking for a tine Three-Cornered Hat, 


The 





Ame 


rican Record Guide 


I suggest vou take the Toldra performance 
on Angel: and if vou want a stereo re- 
Poldra 


\rgenta, 


cording, take Argenta on London 
presents the complete score; 
Suites 1 and Reiner conducts a very 


fine J/nvitation in his Vietor album = en- 


titled “Vienna” SEY 
o 
SCHUBERT: JMass No. 35 in A flat 
mia jor D.0678; \nne’ Bollinger sO- 
prano Ursula Zollenkopf (contralto 
Helmut WKretschmar (tenor James 


Pease (basso North German Phil- 
harmonic Chorus and Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Carl Bamberger 


Stereo USI)-1028, $5.95 


Urania 


Ss THIS must certainly be one of the most 
Ivrical of Masses, for Schubert's inspira- 
tion was at high tide when he wrote it 
Phe soloists have lovely lines to sing, and 
there is much impressive choral work, 
even an imposing fugue to the words 


} 


Cum = sancto spiritu The Sanctus 


s al 
movement of peculiar power because it is 
so different from any other setting of the 
words. And the Crucifixus is profoundly 
stirring. Schubert's unorthodox thinking 
is evidenced by his failure to set certain 
passages of the Credo, but in this recording 
as is often done) the omissions have been 
restored This second recorded version 
of the Mass benetits by all the effects pos- 
sible to stereo—especially in instrumental 
detail—but for all that I am afraid it is 
second best. Grossmann, who conducts 
the Vox version, seems to have more 
poetry in him than Bamberger; at least 
he gives more evidence of affection for 
Schubert's music. There is something of 
restlessness in Bamberger's performance, 
perhaps due at least in part to insufficient 
rehearsal. Certainly the solo quartet is 
not too well blended. Grossmann’'s solo- 
ists are far superior. P.L.M 
e 
SCHUBERT: Sonata in A minor, Op. 42; 
Impromptus: Op. 142, No. 2 and Op. 90, 
No. 2; Sviatoslav Richter 
Monitor MS-2027, $4.98. 
AONE of the outstanding events of the 


piano 


vear is this Russian recording of Richter’s 
Schubert's 
grand and noble A minor Sonata. It is the 


marvelous performance — of 


most impressive demonstration of Rich- 
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ter’s musical powers I have vet heard, and 
it seems to me perhaps the best postwar 
performance of any Schubert piano sonata 
on records. The now-deleted Kempfti re- 
cording of the Op. 42 had been the LP 
standard for the music but it Was never 
suitable for this taste. It made this mani- 
festlhy grand sonata, with its big outlines 
and — strong 


expressivity, small-scaled, 


bird-boned. Richter, with great under- 
standing, extraordinary tinger control 


and broad dynamic ra 


ie, allirms the 
power latent in the work and gives us a 
thorough demonstration of the unique 
duality of expression in Schubert's music 

the alternation of outspoken passion with 
intimate, manly tenderness. I have sel- 
dom heard the tirst movement played with 
equivalent power, and Richter’s — per- 
formance of the exquisite Trio in the 
Scherzo brought tears to my eves. The 
two Impromptus are played very well 
and with considerable dispatch For- 
tunately, the Monitor recording is good 
enough to give us almost a full glimpse 
C324. 


of this remarkable artist's work. 


The Originals of 


ischer-dieskau 


on HMY Super-Quality High Fidelity LP's 


SCHUBERT LIEDER 
ALP-1295 (de luxe 12" LP) 4.98 


SCHUBERT: DIE WINTERREISE 
(Nos. 1 through 24 Complete) 
ALP-1298/99 (Three deluxe 12” LP Sides) 7.98 


MAHLER: KINDERTOTENLIEDER 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Rudolf Kempe 
BLP-1081 (deluxe 10” LP) 4.49 


BRAHMS LIEDER 
ALP-1270 (de luxe 12” LP) 4.98 


BEETHOVEN SONGS 
Volumes One and Two 
ALP-1317/18 (Two de luxe 12” LP’s) 9.96 


SCHUMANN: LIEDERKREIS 
BLP-1068 (de luxe 10” LP) 4.49 


Send Check or Money Order — 
Add 50 centa each order for Packing & Shipping 
Penna. Residents add 3 percent Sales Tax. 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


Available EXCLUSIVELY from 


Lambert & Mycroft 


Haverford, Pa. 
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SCHUBERT: Four Jmpromptus, Op. 90; 


Four 
Demus (plano 
$4.98, or Stere: 


Impromptus, Of 142 Jorg 
1)L-10,005, 


710,005, $5.98 


Dec i 





SCHUBERT:  oments musicaux, Op 
v4: Dr K rstucke Jérg Demus 
oO Decca DL-10,004, $4.98, or 
~» 710.004. $5.98 
I 
Gie y Angel 35533 4 
Fir ( ML-452 
Mon musicau 
Sor ( MIL-5153 
Drei k 
Gieseking se \ngel 38533 4 
Ss THERE ts no doubt that Demus is a 
conscientious musicia and some of his 
recent recordings have bee outstanding. 
but by the st dards already set this 
literature his Schubert) playing is) un- 
ispired His approach throughout  in- 
volves t colorless staccato or detached 
pe ot ver ticulation, little utilization 
# the damper pedal, and a minimum ot 
e\press d this despite clearly 
narked pl slligs clearly indi ited porta- 
ne d legato passages nd countless 
cet ls ol | ic ima =h d ys lot to 
mentio Schuhe ~ seeming irresistible 
sont ] e-> V.K 
os 
STRAUSS: y ” Der Rosen 
bu y Vy ed | Frau Ohne 
Schatter Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormand Colun> 


bia ML-5333, $4.97 


ATHE Suite from “Der Rosenkavalier” 





turns up regular] on Ormandy’'s  pro- 
grams, and he has alwavs managed to 
nake it beguiling. The results here are as 
wratiating as ever The suite drawn 
from Strauss’ later success, ‘‘Die Frau Ohne 
Schatten’ sa notably tine job of adapta- 
tio I Strauss himself?) and melodic 
itilizatio Needless to say, it is given 
the full Philadelphia treatment Ineci- 
dentally, the usually reliable Charles Burr 
is error when he says in the liner notes 
that the | mperor is tur ed to stone at the 
pera’s close Those who have read the 
idverse Comments on the manner in which 
this orchestra has been recorded lately are 
commended to the present release as an 
1] 


excellent example of how [ think it should 


be reproduced. An exceptional issue in all 


respects \.K 


x)? 





Concerto for Flute, rings, 


TARTINI: 


Continuo in G;: 


and 
Ce llo, 


Concerto for 


Concerto for 
Strings, and Continuo in A; 


Violino concertato, Strings, and Continuo 


n D minor; Sinfonia in D; Auréle 
Nicolet (flute); Enrico Mainardi (cello); 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan (violin Festi- 


val Strings Lucerne 
Rudolf Baumgartner 
ARC-3117; $5.98 

AAS far as I have been able to trace, the 


Flute Concerto and the Sinfonia in ID are 


conducted — by 


Decca Archive 


new to records, and they are very welcome 


additions The general tone of this 
collection is one of authenticity, for ap- 
parently no etfort has been spared to 


achieve performances which are correct 
stylistically, from the editions of the music 
itself to the baroque interpretations which 
are bevond reproach Perhaps the high- 


light of the whole disc is the sparkling 
Concerto in G for Flute, beautifully played 
by \uréle Nicolet 


interpolations that are sheer delight to 


with improvisational 


hear The orchestral support by the 
properly-sized group of twelve players 
could serve as a model for this type of 
performance The sound is very good. 
ae 
IAN. 
* 
WAGNER: Dawn and Siegfried’s Rhine 


Journey: 


* Parsifal” 


Siegfried Idyll; Prelude to 


Prelude to Act III of 


“Tristan und Isolde’; Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Paul 
Paray Mercury Stereo SR-90107, 
$5.95 


Ss PARAY’s Wagner is for the most part 
pale by comparison to what we are accus- 
tomed to. Not that this invalidates it. It 
might, indeed, wear well. All is gentleness 
and serenity, with little inclination towards 


any sort of stormy intensity \s a result, 
the Siegfried Idyll fares best, along with 
the ‘Parsifal” Prelude 


ever, the turbulence of the Rhine Journey, 


much of How- 
the tormented anguish in the latter portion 
Prelude, and the stark 
gloom of the Tristan Act IL] Prelude are all 
handled quite matter-of-factls 


of the *‘ Parsifal” 


Thus a 


large measure of dramatic wallop is 


missing. Orso it seems to me. The sound 


is rich and full-throated, with a tine sense 


PP. 


of stereo space 
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A column for collectors 


Da Capo 


OLITICS not only makes strange 
| arthea but also results in many 
short-lived children. When Germany was 
last wooing Russia, back in the late 
thirties prior to the signing of the non- 
aggression pact, the Germans were busy 


recording Russian music, particularly 


opera. When it became politically ex- 
pedient to violate the agreement, the 
propagandists, as part of their campaign 
to turn popular feeling against the Soviet 
Union, withdrew those discs already 
issued and stored the masters in vaults 


\llied bomb- 


ings The pressings that remained in 


subsequently destroyed by 


circulation are today great rarities. 

The alliances among the various inter- 
national recording companies have proven 
no less tenuous, as witness the recent 
separation of Electric and Musical In- 
dustries of Great Britain from Columbia 
and Victor in the United States on the 
purchase of Capitol by EMI, and its com- 
bination with the previously founded 
\ngel Records. This shift occasioned the 
complete refashioning of the catalogues of 
each company and resulted in the mass 
execution of many hundreds of records 
which had ties with the old régime. A 
number of these, such as the ‘Boris 
Goduno have been resurrected on the 
label of the new affiliate, but in) many 
cases the general industry feeling ts that 
potential sales do not warrant the costs 
of producing the record a second time 

It therefore seems unlikely that we shall 
see again the non-operatic Furtwangler 
performances, the Leon Goossens oboe 


recitals, any of the operas under Fritz 


This is the first installment in what wil 
he a more or less regular column for col- 
lectors Vr 
phonophiles here and abroad The British 
Institute of Recorded Sound published h 


discographies of Schorr and Schlusnus 


Smolian is well known to 


s 
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s which 


Busch, or 99 per cent of those LI 


originated from 78 rpm discs 

There are of course other reasons for the 
demise of a dist For instance, the 
\merican quest for standardization has 
resulted in the end of the 10” record 

The main reason for the withdrawal of 
a record from the catalogue, however, 


\lthough the 


costs vary from tirm to firm, there is still 


remains its failure to sell 


a certain expense involved merely in list 
ing a disc, and each one must support 
itself or disappear. It can safely be 
assumed that a cut-out by any of the 
larger companies is due to sales of under 
1,500 per veat With the “quality” 
labels the minimum is closer to 500. 

The biggest headache in the industry, 
and one which afflicts especially the 
smaller firms, is poor distribution. Either 
this is accomplished intentionally, through 
the use of a limited edition, or, more 
usually, it is unintentionally a conse- 
quence of placing a line with the wrong 
jobber, thus insuring scarcity Po avoid 
these alternatives a number of labels 
have tried distribution by mail, but only a 
few of the clubs have survived 

\ very strange example of poor dis- 


tribution is the recording of some lovely 


Cartoon from a German collectors’ magazine, 1914 











Dussek piano music on SFM (Society tor 


Forgotten Music) 1002.* This label (with 
{ is the classi- 


catalog 1e ¢ three releases 


cal end of Contemporary Records, a 


California zz operation not to be con- 
fused with a namesake in New York City 
Launched during the summer of 1958, this 
line hasn't votten very tar bevond its first 
ssue and is currently showing promise ot 


v the ranks of the ‘Society for For- 


votte Kecords There are a few other 
companies which exist i Vague sort ol 
n er, sucl s Bartok, SPA id EMS 
\s for Concert Hall st co t those 
hamonds the | e issue of the Schwant 
gue 

Yet each of these lines has something 
spec | t bye Outs d g per- 
ces re te d more im- 

pp t lable elsewhere on 
records sut these d mber of other 
n see] ed enter the purgal ol 

¥ Se Oct t 1958 page 126 Ed 

“ ” 68 

ere ed by Patrick Mel on, Chri 

ipher ¢ - d De Bre 

lé ) ( -> ~ | e- i iga di 
ded betwee - uy yal d speakin vy roles 
\~ he | ~ but tw sOlYgs Vues Ldi 
‘Sigh o more, ladies [1-3 ind the 
eley *Pard goddess of the night” 
\V-3) and none 1 The Shrew, he takes 
irger d more varied speaking roles in 
both pla . The standard Dublin Gate 
ensemble ot harp recorder and tabor ts 


h irad pressed to provide i idequ ite bac k- 


I ds for The lamin rf In Shrew. 
which calls t specifi points tor viols 
trumpet 7 | t Y horns imong 
ther tl v Vuch ld itlso, there 
should be a good deal more music in the 
masked ball scene [1-1 where the 
breaking up e dialogue into snatches 
I ¢ ) versatlo he rad is couples dance or 
stroll forward was a brilliant novation 
um) Shakespeare's part, anticipating the 
ball Eugen Onegir for instance. The 
he reliance on a few perky bars for the 
recorder before so many scenes grows 
tiresome in The Shrew especially, and the 

irving pause-length between scenes 


x()4 


cut-outs from which, eventually and ex- 


pensively, emerges the collector's item 


Unfortunately, many deserving records 


receive support only after they = are 
stricken from the lists, and their mor- 
tality not only makes them more difficult 
to obtain but also tends to discourage 
other labels from recording similar reper- 
tors Phe only sensible solution is to buy 
i good record when it is first issued, when 
stock ts ivailable, postponing pure hases of 
if the budget 


more “standard” records 


will not accommodate both 
Quite often a dise is unavailable for 


vears before the black diamond actually 





ippears making it officially obsole lhe 


time to buy an out-of-print record is be- 
fore it attains this status 
troducing al 


This, then, is by wavy ot 


regular column that will mong other 


matters, try to interest vou collector's 
items while they are sull in circulation. 
Queries and suggestions will be welcome 


from any subscriber 


is unnecessary In making the record 
master, Spoken Word has cut the tinal 
dance off up in the air, like those movie 
projectionists who can't seem to Wait 
the screen 
\s for 
Vuch ldo, 


Senedick’s admonishment to “Strike up, 


to get another strip of film o 
once “The End” has been flashed 
the dance at the end of 
pipers!’ is answered by ten bars on that 


lonely recorder, fortunately augmented 


by a general sound of gav laughter \gain 
there were apparently few or no retakes, 
ind the Gate company's ibility to take 
occasional word mistakes in their stride 
reminds me of a pianist who may hit 
wrong notes, but never misses a beat be- 
cause of them. The Dubliners are almost 
complete masters of this repertory. 

NOTE \s collateral reading I suggest 
“Niusic for Wuch Ado” by Virgil Thomson 
in the June issue of Theatre Arts. Vhomson 
wrote a score for the 1957 Stratford, Conn., 
production, and this article (one of his 
lamentably rare ones of late) not only 
recounts his specific problems and how he 
faced them but also, with characteristic 
brilliance, reconsiders and redetines the 
dilemma of the Shakespearean composer 


as evolved since Mendelssohn Ed. 
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Continuing a survey 
of Jewish song on LP 
ethnic, sophisticated 


and otherwise—from 


Spain, the Orient, and 
easternmost Europe 


Folk Songs by the Karmon Israeli 
Singers and Dancers; with folk in- 
strument orchestra. Vanguard VRS- 
9048. 

ATHIS troupe of Israel singers and 

dancers is new to American audiences. 

It differs from other groups now before the 

public in style of performance and type 

of choral arrangements. All these groups 
sing the same repertory. Thanks to the 
vitality of the Israel poet and composer, it 
is always expanding. The collection is 
rich in gay, tender, and rapturous song. 

The Karmon group relies on conven- 
tional harmonic arrangements with a bit 
of counterpoint thrown in. This is a dif- 
ferent approach from the Zabar singers 
(also reviewed in this issue) who attempt, 
and successfully too, a syle of East 
and West. In general the arrangements do 
not violate the material. Instruments 
used are accordion and percussion. 

The voices in the ensemble are not 
trained, although they are carefully re- 
hearsed. They sound young and en- 
thusiastic, and this is their chief charm. 
It is to be hoped that every kibbutz has 
such a group singing and dancing around 
each camp tire! 

Recommended are the song based on 
lines from the story of David; a typical 
Russian melody on Side I, Erev Shel 
Shoshanim; Evening of Roses, an. ex- 
cellent tune; and Ets Harmimon, he 
Pomegranate Tree, a popular European 
waltz melody. The last two turn up on 
Side II. 

The musical setting for the Song. of 
Songs (Band 6, Side IT), a text which seems 
to challenge many Israel composers, is a 


| 


Henriella Yurchenco ts the chief folk | 
music critic. Paul kresh and Herbert 
Haufrecht are her associate reviewers. 
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on Side II for the same text. 
tionable are the Hollywood-style modula- 
tions on Band 7, Side I. 
compatible with the harmonization of folk 
music. 






By HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


dance tune which hardly does justice to 
the words, nor does the contrapuntal style 


Also objec- 


This device is not 


The album is recommended for those 


folks itching to try its rhythms on the 
dance floor. iw. Y. 


Jewish Children’s Tene and Games; 
sung by Ruth Rubin accompanied by 
Pete Seeger. Folkways FC-724. 

AAN engaging collection of nineteenth- 
century Jewish songs for children, sung 
with simplicity and freshness. Pete Seeger, 
known for his interpreti itions of American 
songs, accompanies on guitar and banjo 
with varving degrees of success. 

The fourteen songs on this record repre- 
sent different types of Yiddish children’s 
folksongs popular in Eastern Europe a cen- 
tury ago. The riddle song, the narrative 
and cumulative song, the ring game, 
rhymes, taunts, and the skipping tune are 
found in many parts of the world. But the 
words are different.  Shpits-Boydim, on 
Side I, is a ring game similar to our 
Farmer in the Dell except that the words 
have to do wih the introduction of the 
members of a large Jewish family who act 
out in charades the tasks indicated in the 
game. The delightful part of the text is 
how perceptive are the characterizations 
given each member of the family. Vivid 
indeed is the portrait of the mother-in-law: 

In comes the mother-in-law! 
She springs like a tiger! 

Oksn, on Side I, is a humorous cumula- 
tive song which assigns various household 
tasks to familiar animals Birds, dogs, 
goats, bears, and oxen busily sweep the 
floor, rock the babies, make ink, and bake 
bagels. The words comment on the mira- 
cle of all this. The listener meanwhile is 
charmed by the nonsense rhymes, which 
fly about gaily with apparent unconcern 
for logic or reason. 

Vichalku is a musical activity song, one 
which should be popular even with adults 
It is truly funny. Mr. Seeger is expert at 
imitating the instruments 

Many old favorites appear, like Vom 


Yom, the matchmakers’ song Homn- 
tashn, a Purim song; and Lomir Zich 
Tbberbetn, a lovers’ reconciliation song 


The collection is rich in color, history, 
and social comment. The children’s 
world is a world of plav, dancing, and mak- 
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ing up games—peopled with kings and 
queens, damsels in distress, and a disre- 
gard for the order of adult life But 
poverty, unhappiness and grief are part 
of the child's existence as well, and this 
collection also includes examples of such 
songs 


Pete Seeg 
paniments, 
conceived, ar 
too \merican 


s banjo and guitar 
mS ere h ably and musically 
e disappointing. The style is 

In short, it is out of con- 
text. However, in the Beker Lid, on Side 
Il, Seeger does an excellent job Using 
the banjo as a melodic rather than a 
istrument he achieves the feel- 
ng of Eastern European music. Would he 


accom- 


harmonic 


had only followed this method a little 
more 
Notes and translations are excellent 
H.Y 
* 
Shalom! Oranim Zabar Israeli Troupe. 


Elektra 146 
AlLHE Oranim Zabar 
out inother tine 


has turned 
music from 


troupe 
record of 


Israel. Most of the music was written by 
Dov Seltzer and Amitai Neeman. A few 
contributions by composers Zeira, Wilen- 


ind 1D). Zehavi round out the 
program \mitai Neeman also supplied 
the texts for many with occasional 
help from such reliable sources as the Song 
of Songs and Isaiah 


sky, Admon 


songs 


Guela Gill is the featured soloist and the 
rest of the group joins in the singing, also 
playing the accompaniments on drums, 
tambourines, recorder, and accordion. 
Miss Gill uses her voice too harshly, as she 
has on other releases, but she redeems her- 
self in some selections. In general the per- 
formance is tine—neither too professional 
nor too ethnic for the material. 

\s in certain other records Israel's 
music, a legitimate solution has been found 
to the problem of combining oriental and 
occidental modes. Since great tunes can- 
not be turned out like sausages the results 
are not always inspired. Yet a number of 
songs on this release are worth hearing. To 
mention a few, the love song and lullaby on 
Side I are imaginatively conceived and ad- 
mirably performed. The selection from 
the Song of Songs, a soldier's song with a 
Russian tune tinged with oriental feeling, 
and a captivating song in praise of Canaan 

all on Side IT) are worth special attention. 

The musical settings for the short piece 
from — ih and the Song of Songs on Side 
II fail by far to do justice to the words, 
either in terms of mood or poetic meter. 
Caravan in the Desert on Side | is a rather 
self-conscious attempt at Middle Eastern 
music which never is effective. 

The collector nevertheless will tind this 
record worth buying. The music is bright 
and filled with boundless energy. It is 
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tasteful, too, and 
words are on a par with the music most of 


well thought out. The 


the time and will delight the ear 
sweet Ivricism. 


Notes and 


with its 
translations are creditable 

H.Y 
+ 


Yemenite and other Israel Folk Songs; 
Guela Gill accompanied by Dov Seltzer 
group. Folkways FW-8735. 

AGILL and Seltzer have collaborated on 

a number of records for various recording 

companies as singer and composer, re- 

spectively, of the Zabar group. But they 
have outdone themselves on this Folkways 
release, which should appeal to the serious 
student of folk music as well as the general 
public 

The selection of material 

It presents music of many 

living in Israel, particularly of the non- 

Western world—Bokharian, Druse, Per- 

sian and Yemenite. The Sephardic ex- 

amples belong more to the Western than 
the Eastern sphere. Unlike most of the 

music, not all the texts are traditional. A 

few are recently-composed poems for old 


is excellent. 
ethnic groups 


tunes, and some are translations and 
ad ipt: itions from the original Middle 
Eastern languages into Hebrew. A num- 


fourteenth- 
poetry are also in- 


ber of beautiful examples of 
century Sephardic 
cluded 

Especially recommended: Ta-am Haman 
on Side I, with its lovely Bokharian 
melody, is set to poetry that echoes the 
imagery of the Song of Songs: 

Your sweetness is like milk and honey. 

It will not leave me hungry. 

My palate craves the fever of your lips 

and the roundness of your youth. 

The Yemenite song on Side I isa some 
one. The text is religious. Miss Gill 
displays her talents for vocal color to the 
best advantage here. The music is an 
interplay of free recitative with short 
metrical sections helped along by a skillful 
drum accompaniment. 

Of the dances, the Druse example is most 
compelling. Like so much music of this 
small sect, it is ecstatic and frenzied. The 
young Israel poet writes a text which 
matches the music. He cries out with self 
assurance that: 

Mine is the day and mine the night 

And the morn is mine and the day just 

past 

And the evening is mine! 

How different is all this richness from 
the pallid, over-smooth and second-hand 
collections offered by some competitors! 
The prevailing feeling is one of brightness 
and gaiety. The melodies almost without 
exception merit repeated listening. The 
notes would be more serviceable were in- 
formation and texts coupled rather than 
separated. —H.Y 
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Gushee 


Martin Williams is our chief jazz critic. Joe Goldberg and Larry 
are associate jazz critics. 


The responsibility for this 


column is sometimes divided, sometimes rotated, among them. 


, 


and Bess’’ Revisited; Cootie 
Williams, Rex Stewart, Lawrence Brown, 
etc Warner Brothers Stereo WS-1260, 
$4.98 

s OF} 

of the 


all the recordings to plaster the sides 
‘P& B” bandwagon, which 
I approached with all the misgivings one 


his one, 


gives gimmick records, seems not only 
the best b Iso a commendable LP on 
ts V1 INi¢ $ The three ex-Ellington 
sideme sted bove “play” the roles, 
espectively Porgy, Sportin’ Life, and 
bot Sere d Clara, with Hilton Jet- 
erson's ( Bess \ magnificent feel 
tor transtort y melodic lne technically 
ind en to the jazz idiom gives 
trumpeter tev rt ind Wilhams and 
trombe - ome exceptional tracks, 

ds funeti« | npretentious en- 
sel e s g¢ by Jim Timmens helps 
imag tively I he stereo Iso makes 
sense most é MLW 


e 
The Seven Ages of Jazz. Metro jazz 
EF 1009 (2 records), $7.96 
ARECENTLY I complained ot 


ol nz whi rned out to be 


i “history 
i rather 


tawar trip up the \l Ssissipp! This one, 
ew recor y ta live concert “pack- 
ve > I ner SECO d-r te deville 
show. but Sud ( vto ind) Coleman 
H e reall é those times 
vhen the e allowed to play their ow1 
P | nbers by Billie Holidays 

her } y good Voice 
MILW 

as 

Miles Davis and the Modern Jazz 


e 7150. $4.98 


Giants. [’restig 
AIHISLI hes the work beg by the 


Prestige 7109, the work of re- 
( C6 leme ilter € 
¢ { en Ce l record 
pare r cle 17 H s of the 
t F eve ¢ ( hye eard 
€ ( e 0 
( t ere n eal CO} 
( I ue 1) al 
The \l [ ) 
\I ¢ } the date. his 
‘ J ( Ke 
( ( e pre Rome I 
\I | 1) 








Heath, and exemplary drumming by 
Kenny Clarke, make a magnificent Van J 
Love (two versions included) and a con- 
stantly interesting Swing Spring. A 
version of Round Midnight by the later 
Davis quintet completes the set. 1956 
Was a year of real rebirth for Davis and 
there are now three tine LPs (these and 
Prestige 7016) to prove it M.W. 
* 
An Evening with Eddie Heywood and 
Billie Holiday. Commodore FL-30011, 
$4.98 
ANAND I don't care what anybody says 
well, almost anybody), the Billie Holiday 
records are those now available on Colum- 
bia (a bare handtul on CL-637), those of 
Commodore FL-30,008, and the four 
Embraceable You, I Love My 
As Time Goes By, and I’m Yours. 
Never mind the exceptions; I’m making 
mv own list The eight Heywood tracks, 
despite the presence of trumpeter Doc 
Chetham, trombonist Vic Dickenson, and 
Sidney Catlett, are mostly 


tracks here: 
Van, 


drummer 


pretty fatuous stuff. M.W 

*“‘“Cannonball’’ Adderley and Milt 
Jackson: TJhings Are Getting Better. 
Riverside RLP 12-286, $4.98. 


AAGAIN 
from. the 
plays 


sometimes 


Milt Jackson, 
Modern Jazz Quartet 
brilliantly) and away 
over-blown sessions 
made under his own name 

shows what a fine 
playver-improviser he can be at informal 
\nd altoist \dderley, who 


shares with Jackson contemporary gospel 


vibraphonist 
iway 
where he 
from the 
he has recently 

} 


(where he may not 


| 
record 


SESSIONS 


music as a point of stylistic departure, 
s becoming i very good soloist by learn- 
g to use his considerable but heretofore 
disciplined equipment to make a point 


ind to develop it Working excellently 





nd innately in sympathy with the tone of 
t performances are drummer -\rt 
Blakey, bassist Perey Heath, and pianist 
Wynton Kelly the latter building his solo 


on the blue Sounds For Sid ingeniously out 
of ideas he had earlier been using in ac- 
companiment This set might serve as a 
definition of what) informal “funky” 
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blowing in Eastern jazz is all about and, in 
say Jackson's solo on Just One Of Those 
Things, of how to rise above almost any 
category. M.W. 


a 
Duke Ellington: Jn A Mellotone. RCA 
Victor LPM-1363, $3.98. At His Very 
Best. RCA Victor LPM, $3.98. 
ATHESE two sets come largely from his 
greatest period (1940-42) and are easily 
the best Ellington available on record 
The unique compositional-orchestral skill 


they exhibit alone would) make them 
significant in American music, but their 
superb integration of soloists and en- 
semble and of improvisation and pre- 


arranged scoring places them among the 
essential recordings in jazz. Included are 
the masterpieces Ko Ko, Concerto For 
Cootie, and Sepia Panorama, and a 1944 
“Black Brown and (perhaps 
Ellington’s best long work) more nearly 
complete and better than the recent re-cre- 
ation on Columbia. Even a lapse like 
Herb Jeffries’ vocal on J Don't Know What 
Kind of Blues I Got should not annoy 
much after the superb playing that pre- 
cedes it. (Be prepared for some incon- 
gruous echoes added in the re-processing. ) 





Oe 
Beige 
too 


& 
Legrand Jazz; Columbia CL-1250, $3.98. 
ATH IScollection of eleven settings of jazz 
classics by the French arranger Michel Le- 
grand is a borderline case. One can’t help 
but wax enthusiastic about many of the 
solos, particularly those by Ben Webster, 
and the tunes Legrand picked to clothe in 


his ingenious arrangements (Rosetta, 
"Round Midnigt |sic| Django, ete. \nd 
the. three different instrumental com- 
binations have been lusciously  record- 
ed. Still, Legrand writes in the 


tradition of sy mphonic jazz, and for all the 
authority lent this record by vintage 
melodies and a roster of superior musi- 
cians, it reveals schizoid traits in nearly 
every band. Four tunes make consistent 
use of harp and vibes, which seems to 
work only on the rendition of the MJQ’s 
Django. Elsewhere it is just spun sugar. 
Four others are written for ten pieces, of 
which four are trombones. Django 
Reinhardt’s airy Nuages, set for this com- 


bination, becomes a lugubrious — piece 
indeed But then, when Webster solos 
on Blue and Sentimental, the breath of 


truth is felt, and the futility of Legrand’s 
lustrous orchestration, as 
evident. The remaining three tunes are 
set for a more conventional arrangement, 
four trumpets, four saxes, etc., and here 
again, although Legrand’s feeling for in- 
triguing harmonies and voicing is) un- 
deniable, the scheme he picks is something 
short of successful. 


jazz, becomes 


isan unhappy marriage of rococo arranging 


with numerous ‘‘chase’’ choruses dis- 
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Stompin’ At the Savoy 


tributed among the four trumpets, a 
genus of jazz performance which ts at its 
best in an informal setting. As for using 
Wild Man Blues or In A Mist as the basis 
for an essay in arranging: it seems to me 
that someone has to have a lot to say 
coupled with a modicum of holy respect to 
re-do tunes so closely connected with one 
superb performance. No one gains in 
collaborative etforts like these The good 
solos point out the arranger’s shallowness; 
the arranger’s control over the perform- 
a whole is limited; fine eld tunes 
only look gaudy in their new garb and in 
vite invidious comparisons. On the other 
hand, you can listen to the record and say 
to yourself time and again, “That's a nice 
sound,’ or “G One has the 
impression, however, that the tricks of the 
arranging trade are strung together rather 
arbitrarily, without any consistent’ prin- 
ciple of taste or guiding musical idea. Too 


ance as 


“(jood_ solo. 


much meringue here for the amount of 
filling mT 
~ 
Benny Carter, Jazz Giant. Con- 
temporary C-3555, $4.98 
AHERE is Carter playing alto) and 


trumpet (on two tunes) with Ben Webster 
and members of the Contemporary house 
band: Frank Rosolino, Shelley Manne, 
Lerov Vinnegar, Barney Kessel and André 
Previn. [think the myth of the old-timer 
who is really just not better 
than any of these young upstarts, has been 
run into the ground lately, although it has 
a kind of dialectical appeal which is hard 
and after hearing the first side 
I was tempted © assume the role of giant 


as good, if 


to resist; 


killer. However, the rest of the record 
redeems the mess made of Old Fashioned 
Love, with frivolous Rosolino and corny 


Previn, and I’m Coming Virginia, a formal 
étude of trumpet crescendo-dimuendo by 


Carter. Benny solos) wonderfully on 
Ain't She Sweet and Blues My Naughty 
Sweetie Gives to Me One particularly 
appreciates the fact that a second and 


melodic subtleties 
His tone is not so lush 
been, and he 


third listening reveal 
not audible at first 
here as it sometimes 
sounds just a little forced in the upper 
octave. Nevertheless, these are only 
quibbles in view of the general run of alto 
playing. Ben Webster is not at his best, 
and even seems to have trouble with the 
changes of Blue Lou.  Rosolino whoops 
it up and, when the impression of plain bad 
taste does not predominate, plays attrac- 
tively. Possibly Previn was not the best 
choice for the rhythm section; his re- 
lentlessly brittle style seems out of place 
in this mellow atmosphere \n uneven 
record, perhaps, but certainly enjoyable. 
Those distressed by the supercharged, if 
not agonized, school of alto playing should 
certainly give some attention to this re- 
E65, 


has 


lease. 








| SOUND 


An Equipment Review 


P FOR REVIEW this month are a 
U turntable, tone arm, cartridge, and 
speaker svstem These are all the non- 
electronic components in a typical high- 
fidelity svstem, and incidentally the most 
difficult ones to rate. Allare involved with 
mechanical motion, or transference of me- 
chanical to electrical (or electrical to me- 
chanical) energ, \s a result there are 
problems in evaluation that do not exist 
with the amplifier and preamp. A turn- 
table can be tested for accuracy of speed, 
stability of speed, and lack of extraneous 
noise (rumble \lso, a tone arm can be 
rated as to how well it performs its job 
But with speakers and cartridges the re- 
view results are largely the opinion of the 
reviewer \nd as I have said before, the 
primary objective of this column is to de- 
termine how a product sounds and op- 
erates in the home, not in the laboratory 
Laboratory tests are used to supplement 


| 


these reports to pe sure, but only when 





the most practical method of de- 
termining a fact, or to contirm and pin- 


port somethi ey ilready noticed by the 


ear 

In the March issue I reported on the 
Rek-O-Kut Rondine K-33 turntable kit 
The N-33H is essentially the same turn- 
table factory-built’ form, with one 
important difference: The motor which 





S10 





By LARRY ZIDE 


drives the table is a synchronous rather 
than induction motor, and an induction 
motor is driven by the voltage of the 
house current, usually about 115 volts al- 
ternating current (AC). Heavy use of 
house current often causes slight drops in 
the voltage, and this in turn causes the 
table to revolve slower during these low- 
voltage periods. On the other hand, a 
synchronous motor is driven by the sixty- 
cycle pulses of AC current. A syn- 
chronous motor is not atfected by slight 
drops in voltage, and in most localities the 
cvclic action of house current is extremely 
stable \n additional advantage of the 
synchronous motor is that it is quieter. 

\s a result, the N-33H is that much 
ahead of its) non-syvnchronous cousin. 
Rumble is totally inaudible under all 
normal listening conditions, and speed is 
exact and stays that way from the instant 
the unit is turned on until it is shut off 
The motor shows no tendency to overheat. 
Flutter and wow are held to low limits. 

\s the illustration shows, the turntable 
mounted ona large metal base already 
drilled to accept the Rek-O-Kut S-120 
arm This could prove to be a dis- 
idvantage, requiring drilling of the metal 
plate in order to accommodate any other 
than a Rek-O-Kut arm. The Rek-O-Kut 


irm is essentially an aluminum tube with 


REK-O-KUT MODEL S-120 STEREO ARM 
Supplied with four leads attached to terminal 


strip 
Price: $27.95; West, $28.50 


REK-O-KUT MODEL N-33H TURNTABLE 

Speed: 33-1 3 rpm only 

Noise Level: 53db below average recording 
level 

Drive: Synchronous Motor, endless fabric belt 
drive 

Dimensions: 15-7 8” x 15”; Weight: 17 Ibs. 

Depth Below Deck: 4’ 

Turntable: Solid cast aluminum non- 
magnetic 

Price: $69.95 net; West, $71.95 


REK-O-KUT BASE 


Model BU, unfinished birch: $10.95; West, 

$12.25 

Model BW, finished walnut: $19.95; West, 
$21.25 
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a screw-threaded counterweight at one end 
shell at 


the arm in vertical or lateral 


and a_ removable the other. 


Motion of 


planes is kept exceptionally free by a 


system of separate bearings. ‘The shell and 


arm are wired to receive either three- or 


four-wire stereo cartridges directly, as 


well as the usual two-connector mono- 


phonic cartridge. Stylus pressure is set by 








and 
al- 


range 


back 


the 
There is sufficient 


screwing counterweight 


forth. movement 
lowed to accept the wide (weight 
Finally, 


is easy to install and convenient to handle. 


of cartridge available. the arm 


Phe turntable, arm, and base in walnut 
$117.85 an For 


who a single-speed turn- 


cost excellent value 


anyone wants 


table, this is an obvious “‘best buy”. 





Now [| want to discuss the Cletron 
three-way speaker system. This consists 
of a 12-inch woofer, 8-inch mid-range 


speaker, and two 3-inch cone-type tweet- 


ers. Also included is a three-way cross- 
over network and a mid-range control. 
I set the woofer in a folded corner horn 
and the mid-range and high-frequency 


speakers in a flat open baffle above, point- 
ing out into the room as did the woofer. 
sound astonishingly 


Che resulting was 


good The bass was full and rich down to 
about 40 cycles, with only slight doubling 
below that. The mid-range, through its 
level control, could be set within a wide 
The dual tweeters added a clean 
Phat 


sound might be best described as mellow 


range. 
top sheen to the over-all sound. 
the 


in quality. One difficulty, however: 


not marked with their 


If the unit 
you get is not so marked, have this done. 


speakers were 


terminals as to correct phase. 
reservation I have 


The only serious 


about this unit is its price. At nearly 
one hundred dollars the set, plus forty to 
eighty dollars for a quality speaker cabi- 


net, the total might run to one hundred 


and forty to eighty dollars. \t. this 
In the November, 1958, issue, I re- 
viewed the Pickering Fluxvalve Stereo 


Cartridge. Not long ago I received from 
Pickering an improved model of the same 
cartridge. My primary criticism of the 
cartridge last year was its apparent top 
end limit of 12,000 cycles. In this new 
fre- 
15,000 


which is very satisfactory indeed. 


model (still designated Model 371), 


quency response extends beyond 
cycles, 

It seems to me that the tracking ability 
of this unit, also, is somewhat better than 
Pickering is now 


that of the older one. 


supplying the cartridge in two styles: one 
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CLETRON CATHEDRAL 3-WAY SPEAKER 
SYSTEM MODEL C-33812 


C-12RW flax-edge woofer (12-inch), 16 to 4,000 
cycles 

8-inch mid-range speaker with solid basket; 
covers 4,000 to 8,000 cycles 

Two 3-inch tweeters; cover 8,000 to 18,500 





cycles 
Kit includes suggested enclosure and wiring 
diagrams 
Price: with three-way crossover (64b per oc- 
tave), $98.00 
UNIT 
sore’ 
“ edge eet 8 66 yet 
vs, wid-ronee Oe trom 16 t0 
pe mane 


ith teeate’ 
caeees ome On P 


price the Cletron runs into some mighty 
stiff competition from speaker systems 
in cabinets. As a 


already consequence, 


the C-33812 is recommended only for in- 


stallation in cabinets you happen to own. 


with a red stylus assembly for use in record 


changers (this unit has a somewhat re- 


stricted compliance) and another with a 
yellow assembly for use in transcription 
arms. ‘The latter is the unit I tested. 

My opinion of the cartridge remains 
high, with one important qualification. 
The cartridge still must be terminated at 
the preamplifier with a 27,000-ohm _ re- 
sistor. At 47,000 a pronounced high fre- 
quency peak makes the cartridge sound 
thin and piercing. At the lower figure, 
sound is smooth and easy-sounding, with 
$29.85, 


a sweet quality. At a bargain. 
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Polka Time; Dick Contino (accordion 
Mercury Stereo SR-60055, $5.95 
SDEVOTEES of accordions in 


and polka music in particular will no 


general 
doubt tind this dise an enticing item 
Che playing is full of snap and sparkle 
Phe sound is suitably souped up, recorded 
it an extremely high level The stereo 
elfect Is quite good P.C.P 
© 
Life in Vienna~ SUPPE: Morning, Noon 
and Night in Vienna Overture; HEU- 
BERGER: Opera Ba Overture; 
STRAUSS, JOH. JR.: D Fleder- 
LEHAR: Gold and 
Walt REZNICEK: Donna 
STRAUSS, JOS.: 
Wus f the Spheres VW STRAUSS, 
JOH. SR.: Radetzky March; Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Rudolf Kempe Capitol-EMI Stereo 
S(4-7167, $5.98 


HEREWIETEH F nominate this recording 


mak Overture 


the sweetmeat of the vear. Here is the 
ous Viennese tradition at its best lhe 
l ( G he ed | h perh p> 
} envag v d the pla We 
elaxec Kempe must be 
( v eC 1e ver] if t¢ d 
telligence tl vhich he treats these old 

che With { 1x tereo € 
t eel rt ad ci rs all ound 
ft 1h 4 

s 


Musical Variations in Stereo; [verest 


Stereo SIBR-2001, $5.98 


s THIS sampler from the following 
tIhums: SOBR-1001, J°// Remember Ap? 
Raoul Pohaki ind = his) Orchestra 
SDBR-1003 The Hlerd Rides levain 
Woody Herma SDBR-1005, The Girl 


Friends (\ndy Sannella and his Orchestra 

SDBR-1006 Polka Time (Mike Miskiewicz 
SDBR-1007, Raymond 
1 SDBR-1010, 
Herman's Heat and Puente’s Beat (Woody 
Herman, Tito Puente); and SDBR-1012, 


The Gypsy Wanderlust The Phantom 


$12 


Gypsies). Suffice it to say that the musical 


and technical quality is variable—there 
Was severe distortion, on my copy, in one of 
the “Phantom Gypsies” bands. At its best, 
the sound is magniticent. The packaging 
is de luxe, with an inner jacket extolling 
the virtues of stereo in general and Everest 
stereo in particular. It might help the 
prospective purchaser to make up his mind 
if Everest had chosen to list the album’s 
contents on the cover a 
o 
Flamenco Espana; Bernabe de Moron 
and his group High Fidelity Stereo 
R-811, $5.95 


S THE gymnastics here are more than 


sufficient to please the palates of Flamenco 
lovers \s might be expected, the plaving 
is energetic, ardent, and above all else 
noisy, with the usual thumping, stamping, 
ind vigorous back-and-forth strumming 
The sound is a delight, the sense of pre 
sence quite fantasti eC .P 
7 
German University Songs, Vol. 3: /s, 
es, es, es ist etn harter Schluss; Student- 
eben; Ergo bibamus (Max Eberwein); 
Bedenklichkeiten ; Mandolinata (Fack 
ler); Das bemooste Haus (Lob); Fiducit 
(Es hatten dretGesellen) (Briesewitz); Ich 
bin ein lustiger Student (Reinicke); Meta 
Vaterland (Klein); ITeidenroslein (Wer- 
ner); Z’' Lauterbach;Kommt ein Vogerl 


geflogen; Ade sur guten Nacht; Das 
zerbrochene Ringlein; Tannenbaum; Du, 
du liegst mir im Herzen (Pax); Oktober- 
ted (Gretscher); Friihlingsgruss an das 
Vaterland (Klein); Erich Kunz (bari- 
tone); Vienna State Opera Chorus and 
Orchestra conducted by Anton Paulik 
Vanguard Stereo VRS-2020, $5.95. 
STHE third volume of Erich Kunz’ 
anthology of student songs continues in 
the now familiar lusty and good-humored 
style. No matter if the baritone’s voice is 
not a sensuous one, or that at times it 
sounds a little worn and tired; his diction 


(in straight German and in dialect) is 
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He 
ranges here from such familiar items as 
Z’ Lauterbach, Der Tannenbaum, and Du, 
du liegst mir im Herzen to less known but 


superb, his humor warm and winning. 


attractive songs like Ade zur guten Nacht 
Das And he 
makes a pretty thing of the non-Schubert 


and serbrochene Ringlein. 


Heidenroslein. The recording is mostly 
good, with full use of the devices possible 
to stereo, though I noted some distortion 
toward the center of the disc. P.L.M. 

o 
Russian Fireworks: Boatmen; 
Sabre Dance; 


Volga 
Procession of the Sa, dar; 
Meadowland; Kammenoi-Ostrov; 1812 
Finale; “101” Strings with Russland 
Chorus. Fantasy Stereo SF-8500, $2.98 


SIN this program of Russian Fireworks, 


we have not attempted to present a pro- 
gram of our composer's concept; rather, 
this is a romantic impression of old 


Russia as seen through the pens of music 
a considerable time after 
1917.” 


note from the jacket tells all vou need to 


arrangers born 


the revolution of Perhaps this 


know about the style of the performance. 
\s to the sound, we are invited to listen 


to “the lush magnificence and stereo 


depth of ‘101° strings’. Nor is there any 


GRIEG: 


Zo. Oe. FS; 


Peer Gynt Suites No. 1, 
Oslo 


Op. 46, 

Philharmonic 

Odd Griiner- 
Hegge. Camden Stereo C.A\S-480, $2.98. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Vo. 5 in 
FE minor, Op. 64; Same Artists. Camden 
Stereo CAS-489, $2.98 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 94 in G 
prise’): Same Orchestra conducted by 
VYivin Fieldstad. Camden Stereo C.AS- 
$181, $2.98. 

S“WHAT’S ina name?” 


Evidently 


and 


Orchestra conducted by 


Symphony 


“Sur 


is al appropriate 
“Oslo Phil- 
is, to the people at RCA Victor 


reflection here. 


harmonic” 


concerned with such matters, a_ three- 
dollar and not a six-dollar name: thus its 
appearance on the Camden rather than 
the RCA Victor label. Indeed, these 
recordings are cut-rate in name only. All 


recorded in June of 1958, they exhibit 
engineering fully up to RC.\’s present-day 
Each of 


nothing extraordinary, is 


stereo standards. the perfor- 


mances, while 


nevertheless workmanlike and completely 
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overstatement here. In everything the 
record sets out to do its success is terrific. 
My only worry is fitting the Sabre Dance 
P.L.M. 


into “old” Russia. 


e 
Hi-Fi; 
Three Dances 
(Rogers); Suite Frangaise (Milhaud); 
Serenade in FE. Flat, Op. 7 (R. 


Winds in Lincolnshire 


(Grainger 


Posy 


Japanese 


Strauss 


Eastman Wind Ensemble conducted 
by Frederick Fennell, Mercury MG- 
50173, $3.98, or Stereo SR-90173, 
$5.95. 


SFOR the most part, the music here is 
in one or another inoffensive contemporary 


folk 


plores the tonal possibilities of 


idiom, rich in material, and it ex- 


this en- 


semble to the utmost. Grainger clothed 


his melodies in strong harmonies and 


It might | 


rhythms. e called band music 


of a “standard” variety, with little that 
could be regarded as fresh or unusual. 
On the other hand, there is nothing 


common about Rogers’ Three Japanese 


Dances—theyv are magical from start to 
finish. The first is soft and delicate, com- 
bining intricate percussion and bell 


effects which weave and glisten, and then 


all unaccompanied MeZZ0-SsOprano voice 


competent riiner-Hegge’s Peer Gynt 


Suites, as might be expected, are the most 
effective readings of the lot With the 
participants seemingly quite at home in 


all is properly atmospheric ot 
lhe 


a fat 


the scores, 


dramatic by turns Pchaikovsky 


Fifth gets off to only start, mainly 


because of sluggish tempi in the first 


seems to gain impett 


last 


with plenty of dash and vigor, is 


movement, but 


it progresses; that movement, done 


really 
this is no 


quite exciting. In general, 


performance to be looked down upon 
Fjeldstad’s Haydn is saved by its abund- 
ance of energy. Mlissing are the necessary 
things are just a bit 


all of 


recordings the orchestra exhibits 


lightness and delicacy ; 


too somber. Phroughout these 
a dark, 
sonorous tone more suited to the Grieg and 


The 
but 


Pchaikovsky than to the Haydn. 


engineering, I repeat, is anything 
second-rate, with spacious enough stereo 
sound to satisfy even the most demanding 


gf BR 


audiophile. 
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enunciates a modal recitative. The tinale, 
entitled Dunce With Swords, is ettective 
in its flashy and_ scintillating rhythms 
The Milhaud is again “conservative 
modern” but with considerably more cre- 
itive imagination than the Grainger 
Milhaud claims that all the parts are easy 
enough to allow performance by high 


school bands, although his arrangements 


make the composition sound highly vir- 
tuos The disc ends with a pertect 
gem-—an unpretentious piece by the six- 


teen-vear-old Richard Strauss. It speaks 
very directly and restfully, with a sweet 
Schumannesque flavor. One can't help 
reflecting whether the flashy harmonic 
devices and rhythmical intricacies of the 
other selections were really necessary to 
create good music, but they certainly do 
lend themselves to Mercury's virtuosic 
engineering D.H.M. 
4 
Exploring New Sounds in Stereo; 
Esquivel and = his Orchestra RCA 
Victor Stereo LSP-1978, $5.98. 
sSINVENTIVE arrangements which 
might appeal to the  novelty-seeker 
Musical values are pretty much non- 
existent. The stereo sound is tapelike, the 
surfaces exceptionally quiet. Alas, again 
I must ask why the classical releases are 
not given the benetit of surfaces as quiet 
is those almost always found on pop 
dises? PLP 
” 
Stereo March Around the World 
SOUSA: Stars and Stripes Forever; El 
‘apitan; King Cotton; Diplomat March; 
The Liberty Bell; Hands Across the Sea; 
Hail to the Spirit of Liberty; ELGAR: 
Pomp and Circumstance; ARNOLD: 
River Kwai March; FUCIK: Florentine 
Varch; Entrance of the Gladiators; 
JOHANN STRAUSS, SR.: Radetsky 


Varch; Musikkorps der Bundeswehr, 





Hamburg (Official West German Army 
Band), conducted by Capt. Gerhard 
Scholz. Urania Stereo USD-1033, $5.95 
s THIS is just about as lively as German 
band playing ever gets; even at that things 
ire on the gentle side. Also evident is the 
characteristic squeaky-woodwind sound 
that these German bands seem to have, a 


direct contrast to our richer, brassier- 


S14 


sounding American bands. Several of the 


pieces are faded in on one channel and out 
on the other in a supposedly parade-like 
effect. This idea might have been fun, but 
because it was apparently carried out 
solely with electronic mixing, the whole 
thing sounds rather artificial Urania’s 
sound is clean and spacious, although 
sizable amounts of surface noise were 
noted. oy BY 
5 
Italian Music in the Age of Explora- 
tion: \adrigals and songs by Luszaschi, 
Porta, Cimello, Arcadelt, A. Gabrielli, 
Dascanio, Marensio, Vecchi, de Rore, 
Caimo, Merulo, Cara, di Monte; he 
Fleetwood Singers directed by James 
Fleetwood. Lyrichord Stereo LLST- 
775, $5.95. 
SHERE is an interesting idea: to relate 
Renaissance music to other aspects of the 
age that produced it. Unfortunately the 
idea is not carried out consistently enough. 
The title is a litthe vague, depending on 
just what stage of exploration one is talk- 
ing about. \nd the notes make no 
attempt to relate anything to anything. 
If one does not allow such irrelevancies to 
interfere with listening, however, this rec- 
ord will give a good deal of enjoyment. 
Fleetwood has made at least two other 
LPs—one a motley program for Allegro 
now on the Lyrichord label (LL-59), 
and a recording for Kingsway (KL-221) of 
an Ockeghem Mass which was not very 
good. Here, with a group of seven 
singers, one of them and_ himself also 
doubling on guitar and harpsichord re- 
spectively, he has produced a record that 
is more commendable except for one 
serious objection. The excerpt from 
Vecchi’s “L'’Amfiparnaso” (Act II, Scene 
3) is one of the most delightful scenes from 
that remarkable work: in it a Spanish 
captain tries to woo the Italian heroine; 
so the lines of the former are sung in 
Spanish and those of the latter in Italian, 
ind the two chatter away at each other in 
their respective tongues without benetit 
of interpreters or subtleties. But not on 
this record For some unfathomable 
reason the whole thing is sung inan English 
translation: this is not only absurdly 


pointless in itself, but it actually destroys 
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also the point and humor of the original 





bilingual scene. Those who know, or own, 





the complete work in the old Cetra record- 





ing (50,066), for all its faults, will ap- 





preciate the point. Otherwise, these per- 
formances are of high caliber. The voices 
are all good, and they sing with skill and 
spirit. The selection of music is especially 
good, giving material which is in most cases 
not available elsewhere. English transla- 
tions of all texts, save of the Vecchi, are 
given on the jacket, but no texts them- 
selves, which is regrettable. The stereo 
effects are well realized. The rapid oppo- 
sitions of voices in the famous Dascanio 
El grillo benefit particularly, if obviously, 
from the new medium. Of the three pieces 


employing instrumental accompaniment 


Veuty the finest stereo pickup ever made. 
the STANTON Stereo FLUXVALVE is 
hermetically sealed in lifetime polystyrene with 
all of the precision that has made Pickering 
a quality leader in the field of high fidelity 
for more than a dozen years. 





For instance...only the 
STANTON Stereo FLUXVALVE has the 
“'T-GUARD" stylus assembly—so safe and easy 
to handle...so obedient and responsive 
to every musical nuance in the stereo groove 


Oniy the STANTON Stereo FLUXVALVE has 
the parallel reproducing element contained in the 
“T-GUARD assuring the proper angle of 
correspondence between recording and playback 
styli for maximum Vertical Tracking Accuracy. 
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ae hi 
wear and tear of the diamond stylus tip and parts & 
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two have the harpsichord or guitar emerg- 
ing from the right channel and the solo 
voice from the left; while in the third 
each of the two voices comes from a sepa- 
rate channel with the harpsichord ap- 
parently in the middle. The bulk of the 
music, of course, employs from three to 
seven voices, and in all this, aside from a 
tendency to enlarge everything bigger than 
life and exaggerate the spacing, the sound 
is quite realistic and very effective. In 
spite of its one flaw in the Vecchi, then, 
this is a useful and very worth-while re- 
cording which lovers of this literature 
ought to investigate. It is also a good 
demonstration that stereo has as many, if 
not more, distinct possibilities for small 


ensembles as for large ones. J.W.B. 





TE THE QUALITY OF F ERING & COMPANY INVENTIONS anc 


Asa ... because of this the STANTON 
Stereo FLUXVALVE reproduces music 
with magnificent sound quality... from both 
stereophonic and monophonic records...with 
negligible wear on record and stylus. 


I. plain truth...the STANTON 
Stereo FLUXVALVE is by far the finest stereo 
pickup made... backed by a Lifetime Warranty*, 
assuring you a lifetime of uninterrupted, 
trouble-free performance—with a quality of 
reproduction no other pickup can equal. 


We suggest you visit your Pickering Dealer soon 
—drop in and ask for a personal demonstration. 


NEWLY REVISEO—'"'IT TAKES TWO TO STEREO''—— 


A DRESS DEF 2 DUR FREE 


those who con\ hear\ the Dre re ovary mem noeuty pRooucTs oF 





Plainview, N. Y. 
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1e duets, the Marche militaire in D, Op 
evervbod\y 


it, or In much- 


I 


gements for piano solo 


ibert duets 


gratiating 


Milist 
Jelow t brief list of the more exotic 
music tor me phino three hands, four 
hands, and six I Is. \bout half of these 
Wo ~ pres¢ fortunatel u 
bole current editi s 


One piano, three hands 


l Burne Sonata a ot? MAINS 
?. Twe four paraphrases and sixteen 
short) compositions by Cui, Rimsky 
Ix Borod ds Liadoy on 
) ( Thes Wo ire conl- 
posed 1 1 i that the prim 
sal pI gy “chopsticks” with one 
h | . : it while the second 
plaver pl polkas, gigues, fugues et 
\ t ( 4 | ev ¢ wrote a 
Xe ( vale nces, org or 
7) ‘ < 
+ | \\ ( } , bour 
One piano, four hands 
Bach, W. I | D timento per 4 
) \ ve e w resembling 
both Beet! e the first movement 
Webe the others The fugue 
with which it closes oddly enough, for 
B We est movement Phis 
B the son o . « I Bach 
lies 1845 
» B ¢ ig » Sets” ot 
r Y ( lit from ver 
é ther dul His manner of 
L € \ 5 teresting 
veve goes long way to com- 
pe ru AY of melodic and 
e ) the less a resting 
( 7¢ ()ver I ndrec sonatas 
los, et for plano, tour 
luding, as one might expect, 
The Perfect P . exercises in all 
-evs' His Sonat s, Op. 50, Nos. 1 and 
) e th ghly charm works, and 
pres¢ C ze light quite different 
{ the « e which he is isually see. 
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and three 


$4. Clementi: 


Eight sonatas 


rondos. Fine works by an important 
and much underrated composer. 
Slavonic Opp. 46 


and 72, and Legends, Op. 59 


5. Dvorak: Dances, 


6. Feétis: Sextet for piano, four hands, and 


string quartet 


7. Hiller, F.: Operette ohne text complete 
with overture, duets, trios, drinking 
song, etc 


8. Reinecke: to E.T.A. 
Hotfmann’s Nussnacker und Mausekonig 
Nutcracker and Mouseking).* The 
t Reinecke 


four ““Sonates miniatures” by 


Incidental musi 


are charming Compositions 
Concerti for piano, four hands, and 
orchestra 


four hands, 


1. Senft: Concerto for piano 
ind strings 

2. Czernv: Concerto — for piano, four 
hands, and full orchestra or string 


quartet \ tine work 
piano, four 
\ pleasant 


reminiscent of J. ¢ 


3 Kozel ich Concerto for 
hands, and small orchestra 
comp sition, Very 


Bach 


One piano, six hands 
i. Bach, W. F. E Das Dreyblatt. An 
interesting curio, but musically fat 
inferior to his Divertimento. 
The works listed above are not offered 


is a comprehensive survey of the plano 


duet, but rather as a brief sampling of an 
ilmost forgotten form of chamber musi 
which has recently been revived. Those 


pianists who have experienced the pleasure 


of playing four-hand music will need no 


to the more readily available 


troduction 


literature, but it is possible that they may 


be unfamiliar with some of these works 


Pianists who haven't vet had the enjoy- 


ment 


f playing duets will find it a com 
pletely different experience from playing 
have a feeling 


by themselves; they will 


tkin to that of professional string players 


whe they get together to play quartets 
or quintets The non-performing mu- 
sicians——those who are unable to read 


musk tension 


but who experience all its 
ind excitement simply by listening—will 


find 


repertory of music for 


many new delights in 


piano, four hands, 
rded 


that is already ree 
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HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 


in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 


go home whistling; 
unlikely corners. . 


HIS MONTH seems to be more 

appropriate than others for an ap- 
praisal of Americana. No speeches, 
though 

Fantasy has a new series of records de- 
voted to quite authentic performances 
of songs of the not very distant past. 
The songs and their manner of presenta- 
tion are part of our musical heritage 
something we tend to take too much for 
granted (there you go with the speeches). 
The instrumentation, the patterning of 
phrases by soloists, the arrangements, 
and even the roles of the individual in- 
struments, in fact, are classic in. their 
rigidity to a now all but forgotten way of 
plaving. Taking the albums more or less 
chronologically we have a Concert in the 
Park (Fantasy 3276), in which the San 
Francisco Marching, Trotting & Walking 
Jand, “under the constant exhortations 
of Paul Miller’, play such pre-World War 
I standards as The Whistler and his Dog, 
St. Louis Blues, I'm Forever Blowing Bub- 
bles, and an additional movie song, San 
Francisco, which, though not so venerable 
as the other tunes, is plaved in the proper 
mode. 

\s can be assumed from the very name 
of the band, the group happily does not 
take itself so seriously that the concert 
becomes a humorless attempt at revival 

\ second album is titled Over There 
Fantasy 3273), and it is made up, natural- 
lv, of songs from the World War I period. 
These fifteen selections are idiomatically 
plaved by Albert White and his Gaslight 
Orchestra; among them are Over There, 
Vy Buddy, a couple of Irving Berlin 
tunes, They Were All Out of Step But Jim 
ind Let's All Be Americans Now; Roses of 
Picardy, Goodbye Broadway Hello France 
How ’Ya Gonna Keep ‘Em Down on th 
Farm (After They've Seen Paree?), and 
some lesser known songs 

Finally, there is a set tithed The Spirit 
of the 20’s, performed again by Paul 
Miller and his troupe. There is no jazz 
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to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


Ralph Vaughan Williams 


here, but rather a selection of popular 
songs of the time played in the manner of 
the quasi-jazzy contemporary popular 
orchestras, both sweet and “hot” 

As in the other collections, the Twenties 
songs are played in the style of its own 
period with respect and zest, but not with- 
out humor. This seems to be the ideal 
manner of doing it. It is interesting to 
compare the musical tastes of each era as 
evident in the style of playing and the 
songs themselves. ‘These are excellent rec- 
ords to explore; and I might add that the 
annotations also are very good. Only 
the Twenties’ liner is signed, by Dick 
Hadlock, but the others deserve to be. 

The Broadway musical has long been 
recognized as an important element of the 
\mericana pict®re. We are treated to 
the Golden Age of the musical in this 
sampling of the Twenties (unhappily, 
before the time of original cast albums 
if the future of Broadway were to depend 
upon some of its recent manifestations 
there might be no future. In my more 
mellow moments, indeed, I feel that the 
future already lies behind 

Still, there have been some pretty mem- 


orable and pleasant—if not great—-mom- 
ents in some recent releases. A Party 
With Comden and Green (Capitol 


8) S-1197) preserves the highly successful 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green pro- 
gram in which the song writers: sing ex- 
cerpts from scores associated with them 
from their earliest davs, when they be- 
longed to a group called The Revuers, 


through “On The Town” and up to the 
most recent, “Bells Are Ringing’. Com- 
den and Green are brilliant satirists, if 
not great vocalists, though sometimes it 
seems to me that their Ivrics are arch 
rather than really witty \ thoroughly 


engaging show, nevertheless, which you 
are bound to enjoy 

First Impressions (Columbia OL- 
5400 » music and Ivrics bv Robert Gold- 


man, Glenn Paxton, and Robert Weiss, 
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rather pleasant score, but no one 
song is apt to haunt vour memory. The 
vocalizing here hardly helps. You have 
to think that Hermione Gingold is truly 
great (I don't, frankly) in order to be im- 
pressed with her song delivery; Farley 
Granger does what Rex Harrison did only 
though Granger seems adequate 
to the task ind Polly Bergen’s voice is 
too low to be prettily romantic The best 
singing is done by Ellen Hanley, who has 
taken over the Bergen role, which 
may help (but not on this record). Despite 
all this negativism, I feel that ‘First Im- 
pressions” has much to recommend it and 
deserves to be remembered—-as an at- 
tempt to set Jane Austen to music, if 
nothing else 


has a 


less so 


since 


The “vocalists”, particularly Melvyn 
Douglas, come off better in, and give a 
certain appropriate ratfish air to, Juno 
Columbia OL-5380 Mare Blitzstein 


has composed a score highly flavored with 
Irish rhythms and harmonies and, while 
his intentions were as always honorable, 
“Juno” like “First Impressions” fails to 
come up to the original. In the case of 
the Blitzstein musical, that is Sean 
O'Casey's “Juno and the Paycock”. But, 
also like the Austen fizzle, “Juno” de- 
serves more than one listening, and it was 
a fine gesture on the part of Columbia 
to have released this record despite the 
fact that its Broadway failure was assured 
following the opening night Douglas’ 
performance is particularly notable—and 
his singing of Daarlin’ Man is a delight. 

\fter hearing a lot about tid I have 
finally been exposed to The Platters, who 
ipply their ‘fresh pile vouthful” stylings 
to a group of the old songs in Remember 
When? Mercury MG-20410). Yes, I 
remember when But | also remember 
how, and I am not always receptive when 
The Platters turn to such songs as Kern’s 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, Donaldson and 
Whiting's Wy Blue Heaven, and other such. 
I cannot say that my reaction was as 
violent as | had expected it might be, but 
the distortion from the original intent of 
the son; and worse, the sameness of the 
Platters’ ‘“‘fresh and youthful stylings’ 
adds up toa bit of a bore 

That old perennial, Show Boat, has 
paddled around again to RCA’s wharf to 
become the third abridged version avail- 
ible on that label alone. So here we have 
it (RCA Victor LPM-1505 sung by How- 
ard Keel, Gogi Grant, and Ann Jeffreys 
under the direction of Henri René. All 
perform as might be expected, but this is 
not an important addition to the flood 
except that it includes two special songs, 
one written for an early film version (J 
Have the Room Above), and the other for the 
most recent Broadway revival (Nobody 
Else But Me Just to make sure, how- 
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ever, a non-Kern song, After the Ball, also 
is included; why is beyond me. Now, 
why doesn't someone actually record the 
complete “Show Boat’ score—it would 
take only two LPs—and be done with it? 
But not RCA Victor, | suppose. Someone 
there is afflicted with unimaginative 
tastelessness. 
lo prove my point, along comes an al- 
bum tithe Comfort Me With Apples 
RCA Victor LPM-1943), in which India 
\dams, a tine vocalist, tackles a pile of 
steaming stulf generally called “special ma- 
terial”. According to Earl Wilson's fitting 
program notes, these songs are supposed to 
be sexy. Sexy they may be, there being a 
lot of that sort of innuendo that goes over 
big with the undergrads, but that doesn't 
make the songs really good, or intrinsical- 
ly worth-while. Miss Adams, who sang 
so beautifully for Cvd Charisse in M-G-M’s 
‘The Band Wagon” album, actually can 
sing, and it does seem a shame to waste her 
talents on such undistinguished material. 


\nother Adams, Edie, has done an al- 
bum titled Music to Listen To Records 
By (M-G-M E-3751), and subtitled ‘‘Edie 
Adams Sings?” This is always sup- 
posed to be very clever and, of course, if 
the singer actually can’t sing it covers 
the deficiency very nicely. As it happens 
this Miss Adams (Mrs. Ernie Kovacs in 
private life) sings well, and with a flair 
for the satiric barb. For example: The 
Whiffenpoof Song as it might be sung by 
Marilyn Monroe, Singin’ in the Rain 
with sound effects—including sneezes 
a rendition of Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark, in 
the painfully off-key delivery the musical- 
ly uneducated associate with Art Song. 
\nd so on. This is the sort of thing that 
is amusing the first time around, but it is 
actually not very original, however di- 
verting it may be at parties. (Whatever 
became of the TV parody of Elvis?) The 
point is that there are some ‘deen that are 
their own best enemies. 

his goes especially for self-styled sexy 
singers. For instance, to judge from her 
album cover Miss Gretchen Wyler is quite 
a dish in sleek, form-titting, lustrous 
gowns. It may be that there are some girl 
singers who could make a musical aphro- 
disiac of America the Beautiful, and pos- 
sibly Miss Wyler is one, but who could 
really care? Record companies seem to be 
so hard up—a phrase I use advisedly—for 
record ideas that they must come up with 
this sort of a gimmick thing regularly. 
Miss Wyler has a good and a big voice, 
and in this album she lines out such 
typical fare as Whatever Lola Wants, An 
Occasional Man, Jenny, Find Mea Primi- 
tive Man, Hard Hearted Hannah, and other 
more or less standard material that sug- 
gests, but never really conveys, the wicked- 
ness of the so-called gentler sex. A careful 
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scrutiny of the album cover will give vou 
more kicks, though Miss Wyler does not 
disappoint vocally either; but her talents 
hardly fulfill the promise of the package. 
The album, incidentally, is called Wild, 
Wyler, Wildest (Jubilee ‘s) S-1100). 
Lest you may gather from some of the 
foregoing that I am on the prudish side, 
Iam not; it’s just that a cover and a gim- 
mick do not an album make. And sug- 
gestive lyrics, | might repeat, do not make 
There are 
certainly lots of good songs dealing with 


for good songs necessarily 








the lustier facts of life, songs generally 
in the folk category, or belonging to 
Elizabethan times. But current popular 
songs of the risqué variety are generally 
ineffective, at least partly because they 
are really too circumscribed by the typical 
composer's cultural (Puritan) background 
to be honest. Sex, being a normal honest 
function, should be so treated; if not, 
leave it alone. 

I know that [ promised no speeches, but 
at least I didn’t make any of the Fourth 
of July variety. : 
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At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol! and prefix, as a single 
anit. Remittance should accompany the insertion. 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s, 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought The Record Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


NEW YORKERS: Private or class instruction 
in piano, voice, solfege, harmony, counterpoint, 
composition. Class fees vary; private, $5 an 
hour. Ruth Lorin and John Cooper (both M. A. 
in music Near Columbia University. MOnu- 
ment 6-5542. 


ALL SUBSCRIBERS: Does your record store 
have the ARG on sale? If not, we will appreciate 
your letting us know about it so that we can send 
a sample copy to the manager. Be sure to in- 
clude his name and the complete street address. 


NEW AND USED MUSIC: Let us know your 
needs. The Half Price Music Shop, 160 West 
56th Street, New York 19, N. Y 


SALESMEN WANTED to call on record and 
audio dealers with a strictly non-competitive 
item. This could be a profitable sideline. In- 
terested parties should write to Box 117, ARG. 


25 YEARS of phonographic history are chronicled 
in The American Record Guide. Many of the ear- 


Monthly Record Sale 
Rare 78 r.p.m. Vocals and Instrumentals 
List Mailed on Request 
DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


160 W. 56 ST. NEW YORK 198, N. Y. 


liest issues are still available at 50c a copy: 
Current issues (past 12 months) are 35c each. 


Several complete volumes, including  sepa- 
rate indices, are available at $6.50 

REISSUES ON LP of Famous Voices of the Past 
Caruso, Patti, Melba, Tamagno, Plancon, Calvé 


Schumann-Heink, etc. Write for latest catalogue, 
Rococo Records, 2098 Yonge St Poronto, Ont 
Canada 


DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON recordings may be 


ordered from Discophile, Inc., 26 W. 8th St., New 
York 11, N. ¥ Prices reasonable See our dis- 
play advertisement in this issue 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, operatic, classi- 
cal. Free Lists. MUSIC DEN, 931 Geary St. 
San Francisco 9, Calif : 


78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Free Lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B. 
Verona, New Jersey 


I NEED the following issues: Oct., Nov., Dec., 
1940; Feb., 1941 igkeb , 1945. Walter Toscanini, 
c/o The Editor. 





BOOKS ON MUSIC—New, used, out-of-print. 
Free catalog BEL CANTO BOOKSHOP, 
Dept. F, Box 1237, Union, N. J. 

TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


309 West 99th Street, New York City 25 
ACademy 2-2479 
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I enclose $12.50. 
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Please send Tur Wortp’s Encycto- 
pAEDIA OF RecorpDeED Music in three volumes, postpaid. 


Street Address 


State 


P.O. Box 319 
Radio City Statior 
New York 19, N. Y 





THE WORLD'S 


Nee 8 6FOR OUR READERS: 


NBOU RDED Perhaps the greatest 


MUSIC bargain in the history 
eam of record collecting! 
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PRANCISE. CLOLGH AG. J. CUMING 


1IHE WORLD'S THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


RECORDED WORLD'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Mista OF RECORDED MUSIC 


SECOND — 
SUPPLEMENT By Francis F. Clough & G. J. Cuming 


1951-1952 
ee Lists ALL electrical recordings 
(classical) through March, 1956 
THE WORLD'S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA A three-volume sel (supplements 


will appear at regular intervals) 


Ol 
NBG ND F ) Published in England—available 
MUSIC elsewhere in America at $51.75 


THIRD We are pleased to be able to sell all three 

St Pru MIENI of these books (1,716 pages) for a total 
#9S3—19S5 price of $12.50, including postage. Re- 
a or: mittance must accompany each order. 








